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PREFACE. 



rTuE phenomena of the weather hsre, at all 
times, attracted mnch of the attentioa of tnao. 
kind ; because their subsistence and their com- 
fort in a great measare depended on them. It 
was not, however, until the serenteenth centory, 
' that any considerable progress was madf in in> 
vestigating the laws of meteorology ; — a subject^ 
of all others, the most intereiting to farmers, and 
to the agricultural interest ia general. Sinco 
tliat time, philosophers hare i>e«n enabled to 
make numerous und accurate meteorological ob. 
Mrrationi ; which hare been collected from tiiii> 
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to time^ and many important practical results bafe 
been deduced therefrom. 

The design of the present publication is, to 
collect such observations as may be depended on, 
* and to bring together such a yariety of important 
information on the state o^ the weather, as may 
enable those, who are interested in agricultural 
pursuits, profitably to regulate the management 
and housing of their crops. 

The Work consists of three principal parts. 

I . Observations indicating the probable changes 
of the weather from the appearances of nature. 

IL Observations prognosticating such changes, 
from {Philosophical instruments. 

III. << The Shepherd of Banbury's rules to 
judge of the changes of the weather." 

Who the shepherd of Banbury was, we know 
not ; nor indeed have we any proof that the 
rales called his, were penned by a real shepherd : 
both these points are however immaterial : their 
truth is their best voucher. Mr. Claridge, 
(who published them in the year 1744,) states, 
that they are grounded on forty years experi- 
ence, and thus, jery rightly, accounts for the 



presamption ia their fafour. f' The shep. 
herd," he remarks, '* whose sole business it is 
^\ to obserre what has a reference to the flock 
<^ -luider his care, who spends all his daj^ and 
^' many of his nights in the open air, nnder the 
^^ wide^spread canopy of Heaven, is obliged to 
^^ take particular notice of the alterations of the 
*^ weather ;, and when he comes to take a {Measure 
'^ in making suchx>bservatloiis, it is amazing how 
^' great a progress he makes in them, and to how 
^^ great a certainty he arrives at last, by ^mere 
^* dint t>f comparing signs and events, and cor. 
*^ recting one remark by another. Every thing, 
** in time, becomes to him a sort of weather^ge* 
*^ The sun, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the 
^^ winds, the mists, the trees, the flowers, the 
^^ herbs, and almost every animal with which he 
^^ is acquainted, all these become, to such a per- 
^^ son, instruments of real knowledge." 

As the shepherd's rules were originally pub« 
fished without much regard to order, they are 
iiow methodized under distinct heads, and are 
either confirmed by facts and cpUateral observa* 
tioBS, or are explained on the principles of the 
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latest dlscoferies ; with which the original edi. 
tor appears to hare been unacqaainted, or omit- 
ted to notice* 

An Appendix is subjoined, containing tome 
Miscellaneous hints, which are not strictly refer- 
able to either of the preceding heads : a copious 
Index closes the work, which is now, with de- 
ference, offered to the attention of a liberal public 
in general, and more especially to the agricultiu 
ral interest. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Xhs adfantages arising from a forekdowledgd 
of the changes of the weather, were duljr 
appreciated by the ancients, in whose writings 
many valuable hints have been preserved : and, 
though ill-founded predictions, in more recent 
times, have cast some discredit on the stiidy of 
the changes of the weather ; yet it is evident to 
the diligent observer of -nature, that a consider- 
able degree of certainty is attainable, both in tra» 
cing the causes, and also in foi^eeing the suc- 
cession of those changes. The experienced fish, 
erman, from his constant observance of the sky, 
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will rarely unfarl his sails when a storm is ap. 
proaching ; and, in like manner^ if farmers were 
equally attentive, and had acquired equal judg. 
ment in this art, they would as seldom be over, 
taken by unexpected -changes. 

They must not however at all times look so 
high, as to neglect what passes around them 
on the surface of the eartii. The vegetatioa 
of plants, especialty of the natives of each 
country, is a kalendar well worthy of observa« 
tion^ as a directory of the seasons proper for cer* 
tain works in the spring : nor should th6 acci. 
dents which happen to even the least useful 
plants be neglected, because they may afford 
hints of what should be done to prevent similar 
e?ih in those of greater utility. 

Linnaeus and his disciples haTe giTen excellent 
instructions on this head. One of them in par* 
ticular, Mr. Harold Barck% slates that it was 
then the fourth year since that illustrious botanist 
^exhorted his countrymen to observe with all care 

* Dissertation fti the Foliation of Trees, presented io 
1753 to the university of Upsal, then under the pieitideacy 
of liDDttus himself. 



and diligence, at what time each tree expands its 
huds, and unfolds its leayes ; justly, conceiTing 
that his country, (and the remark is applicable 
to every other,) might reap some benefit, from 
similar observations made in different places* As 
one of the apparent advantages, he advises the 
prudent husbandman to watch with the greatest 
care the proper time for sowing ; because this, 
with the divine assistance, produces plenty of 
provision, and lays the foundation of the public 
welfare of the state, and of the private happiness 
of the people. The ignorant farmer, continues 
he, tenacious of the ways and customs of his an« 
cestors, fixes his sowing.season generally to a 
mooth^ and sometimes to a particular day, with- 
out considering whether the earth be duly pre- 
pared to receive the seed : hence it frequently 
happens, that the fields do not yield a produce 
correspondent to his sanguine expectations. The 
wise economist should therefore fix certain signs 
by which to judge of th^ proper time for sowing. 
We look up to the stars, and, without reason, 
suppose that the changes on earth will answer to 
the heavenly bodies; entirely neglecting the 
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things which grow around us. We see trees open, 
their buds, and their leaTes expand, whence we 
conclude that the spring is approaching, and ex. 
perience supports us in the conclusion ; i)ut no 
one has yet been able to shew what trees Provi. 
dence intended should be our kalendar, so that 
we might ascertain on what day the countryman 
ought to sow his grain. Neither^an it be de. 
nied but that the same power, which brings forth 
the leaves of trees, will also cause the grata to ye- 
getate : nor can any one justly ass^t that a pre. 
iflature sowing will uniformly accelerate a ripe 
harTest. No means therefore seem to promise 
success so much, as the taking of our rule for 
sowing from the leafing of trees. With this view 
it must be observed in what order every tree 
puts forth its leaves, according to its species^ the 
heat of the atmosphere, and the quality of the 
soil. Afterwards by comparing together the ob- 
servations of several years, it will not be difficult 
to determine, from the foliation of trees, (if not 
certainly, at least probably), the time when an. 
nual plants ought to be sown. It will be neces. 
sary likewise to remark what sowings made in 
different parts of the spring produce the best 
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cropSj iu order that by comparing these with tht 
leafing ef trees, it may appear which is the most 
proper time for sowing : nor will it be amiss in 
like manner to note at what times certain plants^ 
especially the most remarkable in every profince 
or country, blow ; in order that it may be known 
whether the year makes a quicker or slower pro* 
gress. 

Linnxus'9 method of carefully obsernng the 
foliation of trees, &c. wonld undoubtedly deter- 
mine the proper time for spriog.sowing ; and 
Pliny, after mentioning the several constellations 
by which farmers were guided in his time, in.' 
structs the husbandman with regard to autumnal 
sowing, upon a principle similar to that of our 
great modern naturalist. *^ Why," says he,* 
^^ does the husbandman look up to the stars, of 
*' which he is ignorant, whilst every hedge and 
^^ tree point out the season by the fall of their 
/^ leaves? This circumstance will in(]icate the 
^^ temperature of the air in ev«ry climate, and 
^ shew wjiether the season be early or late. 
'^ This constitutes an universal rule for the 

• Nat. Hist. b. xviii. ch. 25. 
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'^ -w&ofe worlQ; because trees shed their leates 
^* in every country according to the difference 
*< of the seasons. This gives a general signal 
<* for sowing ; nature declaring, that she has 
<< then covered the earth against the inclemency 
'^ of the winter, and enriched it with this ma. 
** nure.*' 

An accurate observer of nature, (the late* Mn 
Stillingfleet,) has related, that he himself was 
told by a common husbandman in Norfolk, that 
when the oak catkins begin to shed their seed, it 
is a proper time to sow barley: *' And why," 
adds be, very properly, ^' may not some other 
** trees serve to direct the farmer for the sowing 
** of other seeds ? The prudeirt gardener never 
.'^ ventures toput hfs house plants out till the muU 
** berry leaf is of a certain growth," Hesiod, he 
continues,**, began to fyi the proper season for 
ploughing, sowing, &c. by the appearance of 
birds of passage, or of insects, or by the flower- 
ing of plants ; but we have no record of observa. 
tibns of this kind being made till Linnaeus wrote* 
Hesiod says, that when the voice of the crane ia 

* Mi8cell.TractB,8YO. p. 147. 
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keftrd over^beady then is the time for ploughing | 
that if it should happen to rain three days toge. 
ther when the cockow siogs, late sowing will then 
be as good as early sowing ; that ^hen snails be* 
gin to creep out of their holes, and climb up 
plants, it is time to cease digging about the vine. 
There is a wonderful coincidence, which pro* 
bably takes place in all countries, between rege. 
tatlon and the arrifM of certain birds of passage. 
Linnaeus says, that the teood-anemone (in Swe. 
den) blows from the time of the arrival of th« 
swallow; and Mr. Stillingileet finds by a diai-y 
which he kept in Norfolk for the year 1755, that 
the swallow appeared there on the 6th of April, 
and the zoootUanemone was in bloom on the 10th 
of the same month. Linnaeus observes, that th« 

If. 9 

Marsh'marigold blows when the cuckow sings; 
and Mr. Stillingfleet finds by his diary, that the 
Marshmfnarigold was in blossom on the 7th of 
April, and the cuckow sung the same day. 

The methods, here hinted at, deserve the most 
serious attention : a series of similar observations, 
properly made by intelligent persons, in different 
parts, and afterwards rightly compared and corn- 
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bined, would soon afford almost infallible rulei ' 
to guide tbe busbandman in one of the most 
important parts of agriculture. 

The principal points necessary in making such 
obserrations are, 1st, That* they be continued for 
a due length of time, and that the time a,ni place 
of obserraticn be particularly sp^iified: Sdly^ 
That they may be made on the same subjects : 
and 3dly, That the soil and exposure be care- 
fully noticed and described, in order to their be- 
ing duly compared with the field intended to be 
sown. The necessity of being as exact as pos. 
sible in this last article, will appear to erery one 
who does but consider, what all know, that the 
north^zDtndy shades and a moist soily hinder the 
leafingof trees, as much as a drjf situation OJk 
the slope of a hill inclining to the S4)uth promotes 
it. — Another circumstance which would greatly 
facilitate the application of these obserrations, is, 
to take the trees i& their progressive order of 
leafing ; for nature is always regular, and the 
guide would then be sure. 

Among the various phenomena, which atten* 
tite observers have found to indicate the ap» 
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proaching changes in the atmosphere, tlie follow* 
ing may be considered as affording the most cer- 
tain signs. 

!• From Vegetables. 

II. J^rom Animals. 

III. From the Atmosphere, 

IV. Froos the Seasons, 

y. Trom appearances presented by philoso- 
phical instruments^ which hare been inrented for 
the express purpose of exhibiting the state of th« 
weather, and its approaching yariations. 

Each of these articles, it is attempted to lUus* 
trate in the following sections; which will be 
terminated by some miscellaneous information, 
not strictly referable to either of the former h^ds* 
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WEATHER GUIDE, 



PART I. 



OBSERVATIONS, BY WHICH TO JUDGE OF 
THE CHANGES OF THE WEATHER, DE- 
DUCED FROM THE APPEARANCES OF 
NATURE. 



SECTION I. 

CHANGES OF WEATHER, INDICATED BT VB0BTABLE8. 

Chickwee.d— 18 an excellent <mt.of>door ba» 
rometer. When the flower expands boldly and 
fully, no rain will happen for four hours or up. 
wards : if it continues in that open state, no rain 
will disturb the summer's day^: when it half con- 
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ceals its minkture flower, the day is generally 
showery ; bat if it entirely shuts up, or veils, the 
white flower with its green mantle, let the tra. 
Teller put on his great coat, and the ploughman 
with his beasts of draught, iexpect rest from their 
labour. . 

Siberian Sow TiiisTjiE.— -If the flowers of- 
this plant keep open all night, rain will certainly 
fall the next day. 

The diflerent species of Trefoil always con. 
tract their leaves at the approach of a storm : — 
so certainly does this take place, that these plants 
have been termed ^^ The Husbandman^ 8 Barom 
meter J*^ 

African MarygoXiB. — If this plant opens not 
its flowers in the morning about seven o'clock, 
you may be sure it will rain that day, unless it 
thunders. 

. The Convolvulus also, and the Pimpernel 
^AnagallU)^io\A up their leaves on the approach 
of raio, the last in particular is termed the poor 
man's weather glass. 

White Thorns and Doo.rose Bushes.-— 
Wet summers are generally attended with an^ 
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unusual qtiantityof seed on these sbfUbs : whence 
their unusual fruitfulness is a sign of a severe 
winter. 

Beside these, there are several plants,* espe» 
cially those/ with compound yellow flowers, which 
nod and during the whole day turn their flowera 
towards the sun ; viz. to the east in the morning, 
to the south at noon, and to the west towards even- 
ing; this is very observable in the ^oncAuf arven. 
sis or sow THISTLE : — and it is a well known fact, 
that a great part of the plants in a serene sky ex. 
pand their flowers, and as it were with cheerful 
looks behold the light of the sun ; but before rain 
they shut them up, as the tulip. — ^The flowerg 
of the draba alpina^ alpine whitlow grass, the 
parthenium,folm ovatis creHatis^ or bastard fever- 
few with egg-shaped crenated leaves, and the ^n- 
entalis or winter-green, bang down in the night, 
as if the plants were asleep, lest rain or the moist 
air should inj ure the fertilizing dust.—- The trefoils^ 
and one species of wood sorrel, also sbnt np or 
double their leaves before storms and tempests, but 

* We are indebted for these remarks to Dr. Tboniton't 
splendid *' Jllaftration of the Sexual System of lionftus." 
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ia a serene sky expand or unfold them, so thattfie 
husbandman can pretty clearly foretel tempests 
from them. — It is also well known that the 
bauhiniay or mountain ebony ^sensitive plants aiuL 
€(usiay observe the same rule*. » 



SECTION II. 

CHANGES OF WEATH^, INDICATED BY ANIMALf» 

Preliminary Observations. 

The fluids and solids of organised beings^ and 
their animal machines^ are constructed in such a 
manner^ that a certain degree of motion putt 
them in a good state, wdiile an augmentation or 
diminution of it deraiiges or destroys that state. 
The fluids (which by their nature are easily 
moTed,) as well as the fibres (yhich are highly 
susceptible of irritation,) are readily affected by 
changes of the surrounding atiposphere^ and 



laffer from the impression, whether the air 
yartes in its weight, or qualities, or is changed in 
regard to its elasticity. Among those who are 
sound, and in perfect health, we find Tivacity^ 
good spirits, and great agility, when the air Is 
pnre and elastic; on the other hand, when the 
air becomes light and damp, and is deprived of 
Its elasticity, it throws the body Into a state of 
languor and debility. Valetudinarians, whose 
constitutions are delicate, or who are advanced 
in life, are much sooner sensible of the impres. 
sions occasioned by the weather, than those who 
are strong and robust. In general the senses of 
men, who In their way of life deviate from the 
simplicity of nature, are coarse, dull, and void 
of energy. Those also, who are distracted by a 
thousand other objects, scarcely feel the Impress 
sion of the air, and if they speak of It to 
fill up a vacuum in their miserable and frivolout 
conversation, they do it without thinking of lt» 
causes or effects, and without ever paying atten-^ 
tion to them. But animals, — which retain their 
natural instinct, which, have their organs better 
constituted, and their senses in a taore perfect 



state, and besides are not changed by Ticions and 
deprayed habits,^^ perceive sooner, and are more 
susceptible of the impressions produced in them 
by variations of the atmosphere, and sooner ex- 
hibit signs of them. 

Until the discovery of animal electricity, little 
attention was paid to those signs, which were 
consequently ascribed to a certain natural pre. 
science. ' But, as the electric matter issuing from 
the earth diffuses itself through the atmosphere, 
it must penetrate and agitate the frail machines 
in question, and as it carries with it vapours and 
exhalations of various kinds, these must pro« 
duce, on machines so delicate, different sensa« 
tions, which make them move in a different 
manner ; and, according as they receive impres* 
tions agreeable or troublesome, they exhibit 
signs of joy or sadness ; send forth cries, or are 
silent ; move or remain at rest, as is observed in 
all kinds of animals, without excepting* man, 
when the weather is about to change. 

In the last place, internal and animal electri* 
city, which in all probability is the agent of life, 
and the. grand source of organic motion, must 
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be as much subject to modifications as the ex. 
ternal electricity, from -which it acquires nev 
force and activity, by the vapours and humidity 
of the atmosphere, which absorbing the electric 
matter in abundance, or serving it as a conductor, 
draw it off from the animal machine. Hence 
arises that languor and debility, which are ez« 
perlenced during wet weather and when th^ 
south winds prevail ; and for the same reason, 
the moisture which has penetrated the organs, at 
least such as are weak, or have suffered any 
hurt or injury, or been exposed to some new 
agitation, produces uneasiness, and occasions 
pain. It is difficult to explain clearly and with 
precision how all this takes place ; that is, how 
the electricity is excited, and by ivhat mechanism 
exhalations and vapours affect animals, and pro« 
duce changes in their bodies, since we are not 
acquainted with the curious organisation of the 
most delicate parts of these cuachines ; but we can 
observe and perceive the progress of these phe- 
aomena, as well as those foy which' they are 
produced. \ 
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Common and familiar Signs exhibited by Ar^m 
malsy which indicate approaching Changes 
of the Weather. 

] • When bats remain longer than usual abroad 
from their holes, fly about in greater numbers, 
and to a greater distance than common, it an- 
nounces that the following day will be warm and 
serene; but if they enter their houses, and send 
forth loud and repeated cries, it indicates bad- 
weather^ 

3. If the owl is heard to scream during bad 
weather, it announces that it will soon become 
line* 

^ The croaking of crows indicates fine 

weather. 

« 

4. When the raven croaks three or four times, 
extending his wings ai^d shaking the leaves, it is 
a sign of serene weatl^r» 

5. It is an indication of rain .and stormy 
weather, when ducQ;s and geese fly backward 
and forward ; wheiu they plunge frequently into 
the water, or send fLrth cries, and fly about. 

6. If bees do no/t remove to a great distacic« 
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from their hives, it announces rain ; if they re. 
turn to their hives before the usual time, it maj 
be concluded it will soon fall. On the contrary, 
if they fly far from their hiyes, and return home 
late, they foretel reryfair and hot weather. 

7* If pigeons return slowly to the pigeon- 
bouse, it indicates that the succeeding day will 
be rainy<. " 

8« It is « ikgxk of rain or wind when sparrows 
ddrp a great deal^ and make a noise to each 
other to assemble. 

0. When fowls and chickens roll in the sand 
more than usual, it announces rain : — so, if pouU 
try go to roost ; — if tame fowls grub in the dust 
and clap their wings, small birds seem to duck 
and wash in the sand ; — if cocks crow lat^ and 
^early^ or at uncommon hours, clapping their 
wings ; — if 6^^e red-breast b^ seen near houses ; 
— all these arf^ indications that rain is not far 
diatant ' \ 

10. Peacocv)^^) which cry during the night, 

hare a present^^^^^'^^ ^^ ''^^°' 

11 . It is be'^lieved to be a sign of bad weather 
when the swi allows fly in such a manner as to 
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brasbAe surface of the water, aod to toucb It * 
frequently with their wiogs and breast. 

12. The weather is about to becoipe cloudy, 
and to change for the worse, when flies sting^ 
and are more troublesoine than usual. 

13. When gnats collect themselves before th« 
setting of the sun, and form a sort of Tortex in 
the shape of a column, it announces fine weather. 
If they play up and down in the open air near 
sun.set, tbey presage heat; if in the shade, 
warm. and mild showers; but if they join in 
stinging those who pass by them, cold weather 
and much rain may be expected. 

14^ When sea-fowl and other aquatic birds 
retire to the sea shore or marshes, it indicates a 
change of weather, and a sudden storm. 

15. If cranes fly exceedingly higli, in silence, 
and ranged in order, it is a sign of 'approaching 
fine weather ; but, if they fly in ^ disorder, or 
immediately return with cries, it ani^ounces wind. 
—The appearance also of cranes /and oif other 
birds of pasisage early io autumn, announces a 
severe winter; for it is a sign that jit has already 
begun in the northern countries, i 

1 
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10. If larks rise very high, and continue to 
tiog for a long time ; — also, if kites fly aloft,— ^ 
these are signs of fair weather. 

17. When dolphins sport and make frequent 
leaps, the sea being tranquil and calm, it de. 
notes that ^he wind will blow from that quarter 
from which they proceed. 
. 18. If frogs croak more than usual ;-^if toads 
issue from their holes in the eyening in great 
numbers ; — if earth-worms come forth from the 
earth ; — if ants reipove * their eggs from their 
small hills ; — if moles throw up the earth more 
than usual ; — if asses shake and agitate their 
ears, and bray more frequently than usual ;-~ 
if hogs shake and spoil the stalks of corn; — if 
bats send forth cries, and fly into the house ; 
/ — if do^s Toll ou the ground, and scratch up the 
earth with their fore-feet; — if cows or oxen look 
towards i^he heavens, and turn up t^ieir nostrils as 
if catching some smell ; — if oxen lick their fore, 
feet, and \^^ oxen and dogs lie on their right side ; 

if rats I ^nd mice are more restless than usual ; 

all these a^i'^ *ig^i which announce rain. 

c 
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19. The case is the same when animals crowd 
together. 

20. As soon as bad weather approaches, the 
ass will hang down his ears forward, walk more 
slowly than usual, and rub himself against walls. ^ 

21. When goats and sheep are more obstinate 
and more desirous to crop their pastures, and 
seem to quit them with reluctance, and when the 
birds return slowly to their nests, rain may be 
soon expected. 

22* An intelligent obsenrer of Nature re. 

marks ^' That before a change of weathef, 

on going to a sheep-fold, he has noticed these 
otherwise still and patient creatares, running 
about in different directions, jumping from 
t]i« ground, and in their gambols apparently 
fighting; and, , previous to a deep fall of] snow, 
they will clear the ground of every s(/i>ap of 
turnip, or wisp of hay, within their reac^h • and 
retire, with accurate precision, for shelteri always 
to the spot which is best able to afford tft." 

23. A beautiful insect called the cloc|^ beetle, 
which flies about in the summer evenings in a 
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circular direction, with a loud buzzing noise, 
is said to foretel a fine 'day. It was consecrated 
by the Egyptians to the sun : the body is often 
coloured with a blueish or greenish gloss, some- 
times brassy beneath. 

24. The Leech. — Put a leech into a large 
phial three parts full of clear rain water, re. 
gularly change the same thrice a week, and let it 
stand on a window frame fronting the north. la 
fair and frosty weather it will be motionless^ and 
rolled up in a spiral form, at the bottom of the 
glass ; but prior to rain or snow, it will creep to 
the top, where, if the rain will be heaty, and of 
some continuance, it will remain a considerable 
time; if trifling, it will descend. Should the 
rain or snow be accompanied with wind, it wil 
dart about its habitation with an amazing cele- 
rity, , and seldom ceases until it begins to blo^ 
hard.f If a storm of thunder or lightning be 
approUching, it will be exceedingly agitated, and 
express its feelings in Tiolent conyulsive starts at 
the to ip of the glass. It is remarkable, that 
howeyei'^ ^^^ ^°^ serene the weather may be, 
and noi ^ ^® ^^^^ indication of a change^ either 
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from the sky, &e barometer, or finy other cause 
"whateTer, yet if the animal ever shifts its posi- 
tion, or moves in a desultory manner, the coin- 
cident results will certainly occur within thirty- 
six hours; frequently within twenty.four, and 
sometimes in twelve ; though its motions chiefly 
depend on the fall and duration of the wet, and 

4 

the strength of the wind. 

25. In men, frequently, aches, pains, wounds, 
and corns, are more troublesome, either towards 
rain or towards frost. 

26. Persons of a plethoric (or full) habit of 
body are •frequently oppressed with drowsifies* 
and heavj/ sleep before rain falls. 



SECTION III. 

•HANGE8 OF WEATHER, INDICATED FROM THlI AP- 
PEARANCES OF THE ATMOSPHERE, THE Ea|rtH, 
SEASONS, &C. 

Evaporation Is the conversion of fluids/ pnn. 
cipally of water, into vapour ; which, becoming 
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specifically lighter tban the atmosphere. Is raised 
coosiderably above the surface of the earth, and 
afterwards by a partial condensation forms clouds. 
The heat of the sun, together with that of the 
electrical matter arising from the earth, is (ac« 
cording to many eminent philosophers) the cause 
of what is termed Spontaneous Evaporation^ 
in order to distinguish it frpm that which is pro. 
duced by artificial means. Evaporation is one 
of the great chemical processes, by which Nature 
supplies the whole vegetable kingdom with the 
dew and rain necessary for its support : hence 
it takes place at all times, not only from the 
'surface of the ocean, but also from that of the 
learth. Nor is it confined to these : it is eveii 
carried on from the leaves of trees, grass, &c« 
Wit-K' which the earth is covered. Great part 
of -the water, which is thus raised, descends 
ag<tiin during the night in the form of dew, being 
abs^'orbed by those vegetables which yielded it 
befKore. One of the most beneficial effects of 
eyai poration is, to cool the earth, and prevent It 
fron ^ ^^iQg too much heated by the sun. 
'%' c 3 
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§ 1. Changes indicated by the Clouds. 

1 • The clouds, called Cirrus^ appear early after 
serene M^eather : they are, at first, indicated by 
a few threads pencilled as it were on the sky ; 
these increase in length, and new ones are, in 
the mean time, added laterally. Often the first 
formed threads serve as stems to support nu. 
merous branches, which in their turn give rise 
to others. Their duration is uncertain, varying, 
from a few minutes after their firsi appearance, 
io an extent of many hours. It is long wh^n 
they appear alone, and at great heights; and 
shorter when they are formed lower, and la the 
Ticinity of other clouds. This modification, 
although m appearance almost motionless, is \xkm 
timately connected with the variable motion, of 
the atmosphere; and clouds of this kind h^^e 
long been deemed a prognostic of the wind. 

2. In fair weather, with light yariaMe breei^es, 
the sky is seldom quite clear from small grq^ps 
of the oblique cirrus, which frequently coma, on 
from the leeward^ and the direction of theii| |a. 
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crease is to the windward. Continued wet 
weather is attended with horizontal sheets of this 
cloud, which subside quickly, and pass to the 
cirro-stratus^ The cirrus pointing upward, is a 
distant indication of rain ; and downward, a 
more immediate omt 9f fair weather. ' Before 
storms they appear lower and denser, and usually 
in the quarter opposite to that from which the 
storm arises. Steady high winds are also pre- 
ceded and attended by streaks running quite 
across the sky, in the direction they blow in. 
These, by ah optical deception^ appear to meet 
in the horizon/ 

3. The shooting or falling star, precedes ^ 
change of wind* 
. 4. If clouds appear gradually to diminish ,« 
^nd diBBolTe Into the air, so as to become in. 
<yjisible, it is an indication of fine weather, 
t 5. If the sky, after being for a long time 
g,^rene and blue, become fretted and spotted 
^ith small undulated clouds, not unlike the 
^aves of the sea, rain will speedily follow*. 

I 6. It not unfrequently happens that two dif- 
f^^^ent currents of clouds appear: these are 

c4, 
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certain signs of rain, particularly if the lower 
current fly swiftly before the wind. Should two 
such currents appear during summer, or hot 
weather, they announce a spiiedy thunder- 
storm. 

7. Previously to heavy trains, especially at 
the ajpproach of a thunder. storm, each cloud 
becomes larger than the former; and all are 
visibly increased in size. 

8. When the solar rays byeak through the 
douds, and are visible in the air, it shews that 
the atmosphere is filled with vapours, which 
will speedily be converted into rain. 

' 9. If clouds are formed like fleeces, deep and 
dens6 (or thick' and close) towards the middle, 

#the edges being very white, while the surround- 
ing sky is very bright and blue, they are of X' 
frosty coldness, and will speedily fall (according 
to the Reason) either in hail, snow, or hastjy 

. showt'ts of rain. ^ 

10. So, if clouds appear high in the air, fia 

thin white trains, like locks of wool, or' horse||» 

tails, they indicate that the vapours are sprea id 

and scattered hf contrary winds ubore; aVid 

I 
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that a storm of wind, probably accompanied bj 
rain^ will soon blow below. 

11. W]ien the air is hazy, so that the solar 
. light fades gta^ually, and looks white, rain 
will most certainly follow. In like manner, if 
the moon and stars grow dim in the night, and 
the air also be hazy, and a haloy ring^ or burr^ 
appear round the moon^ it is a sare sign of 
rain. 

19. Ifj< in a Tery wet season, the sky is tinged 
with a sea-green colour, near the bottom, where 
it ought to be blue, it shews that rain will 
speedily follow and increase: when it is of a 
deep dead blue, it is oTercharged with yapours, 
and the weather will be showery. 

13. When the sun appears white at the set- 
ting , or goes down into a bank of clouds, which 
lie Vn the horizon, they indicate the approach or 
contmuance of bad weather. 
\ l^. When it rains with an east wind, it will 
\ proK ably continue for twenty.four hours. 
\ 15 . The heaviest rains, when of long conti. 
«naa nee, generally begin with the wind blowing 
W terly^ ' which gradually reers |ound to th« 
I 1 c5' 
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soufh ; and the rains do not cease^ until the wind 
has got to the west, or a little north-west. 

16. While rain is falling, if any small space 
of the sky be observable, it is almost a certain 
aign that the rain will speedily cease. 

17. If the clouds, that move with the wind, 
become stationary when they arrive at that part 
of the horizon which is opposite to the wind, 
and appear to accumulate, they announce a 
speedy fall of rain. 

18. A rain-bow in the moniing 
Is the shepherd's warning: 
But a rain-bow at night 

Is the shepherd's delight. 

19. If a rain-bow appear in fair weather, 
foul will follow; if in foul, fair will follow. A 
double rain^bow indicates much rain. ( ^ 

20. Synopsis of the colours of the rain boTif.— 
The purple shews wind and rain ; the dark^ted^ 
tempestuous; — the lighUred^ wind; — the iyelm 
low shews dry weather; — the green de^tes 
rain ; — the blue^ that the aif is clearing. &y a 
careful observance of these colours, it may easv Uy 
be calculated what weather will follow* » 
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dL It 9Xi Aurora Borealis appear after seye. 
ral warm days, it is generally succeeded by a 
coldness of the air. 

22. If the Aurora Borealis has been con- 
siderable, either an increased degree of cold is 
immediately produced, or bodies of clouds are 
formed. 



S 2. The Nature of the four principal Winds ^ 

and their Effects* 

1. SuhsolanuSj or the east wind, is hot and 
dry, temperate, sweet, pure^ subtle, and health, 
ful; especially in the morning when the sun 
rises, by whom it is made more pure and subtle^ 
ezpellmg all infection. — The hoar-frost, which 
is first occasioned by the east wind, indicates 
that the cold will continue a iong time — as was 
the case* in the year 1770. — This? is the driest 
wind, because it comes across the vast continent 
of Asia, which is but little watered by rivers or 
seas. 

G 6 
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2. Zephyrus^ or the west wind, is temperate, 
hot, moist and wholesome, especially in the 
evening; it dissolyes the frost, ice, and snow, 
and causes the flowers and grass to spring; 
according to some, it produces thunder. It 
often blows rain, as it crosses the great Atlantic 
ocean, and attracts a great quantity of vapours* 

3. Septentrio, or the north wind, is, for the 
most part, cold and dry, repelling ^noisture and 
rain; and though it causes cold and numbnesa, 
so nipping the fruits of the earth, and man;^ 
times the forward buds of the spring, yet it 
drives away infections and noisome airs, and ' 
this is conducive to the preservation of health. 
Coming from the frigid zone, this is the coldest 
of all the four winds. — When north-west arid 
south-east winds prevail together at two different 
heights in the atmosphere, if the south-east be 
the lower one, we may expect that the weather 
will become clear : the contrary will take place, 
if the south-east wind be highest. 

4. Austery or Notus^ the south wind, is hot 
and moist, .breeding thick clouds and sickness, 

. This is the warmest, as it comes from the torrid 
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zone : a south-west wind most frequently brings 
rain. 

5. A frequent change of wind, accompanied 
with an agitation of the clouds^ denotes a sudden 
storm. 

6. A fresh breeze generally springs up before 
snn.set, particularly in the summer. 

7. The weather usually clears up at noon; 
but, if it rain at midnight, it seldom clears up 
till sun- set. . 

8. The winds, which begin to blow in the day. 
time, are much stronger, and endure longer, than 
those which .begin . to blow only in the night. 
Violent i^inds usually abate towards sun.set. 

9. If the wind yeei* about uncertainly to va- 
rious points of the. compass, it is a sure sign of 
rain. 

10. A howling or whistling wind denotes rain. 

11. If the wind follow the sun's course, fair 
weather will follow. , 

12. Weather — either good or bad, which 
takes place in the night-time, is not, in general, 
of long duration ; and, for the most part, wind 
is more uncommon in the night than in the day 
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time* Fine weather in the nighty with scattered 
clouds, does not last. 

13. Violent winds prevail more in the yieinit/ 
of mountains than in open plains. 

14. A Venetian proverb says, " That the 
sudden storm from the north does not last three 
days." 

15* If it thunders In the month of December, 
moderate and fine weather may be expected. 

16. If it thunders at intervals in the spring* 
time, before the trees hare acquired leaves, 
cold weather is still to be expected. ' 

17. Thunder in the morning denotes wind at 
noon ; in the evening rain and tempest. — If in 
summer there be no thunder, it may be expected 
that the elisuing winter will be sickly. — ^If it 
lightens on a clear star-light njght, in the south 
or south-east, rain and wind will follow; if it 
lighten in an evening towards the north, south, 
or south.west, it indicates wind. 

18. Hot weather generally precedes thufider, 
which is followed by cold showery weather. 

19. If the wind does not change, the weather 
will continue the same. 
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^0, When the wind is soutluwest during 
summer or autumn, and the temperature of the 
air is unusuaHy cold for the season, both to the 
feeling and the thermometer, with a low baro« 
meter, much rain is to be expected. 

21 . Violent temperatures, as storms or great 
rains, produce a sort of crisis in the atmosphere^ 
which produces a constant temperature, good 
or bad, for some months. 



§ 3. Other signs announcing changes of the 
toeather^ from the appearance of the earthy 
Sfc. 

1 . A want, or too great a quantity of dew, 
being a mark o( strong evaporation, announces 
r^n : the case is the same with thick white hoar 
frost, which is only dew congealed. 

2. On the other hand, when the weather in. 
clines to rain, the water is seen to diminish in va- 
ses and fountains : because the humidity is then 
carried away by the eyaporation of the electric 
matter. 
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3. In a morning, if a mist^ which hangs over 
(he low lands, draws towards the high lands, it is 
a sign of an approaching fine day. 

4. If in the evening a white mist spread over 
a meadow through which a river flows, it will be 
drawn up by the sun, on the following morning, 
and a fine clear day will follow. 

5. When the dew lies plentifully upon the 
grass after a fine day, another fine fiay may be ex- 
pected ; but if, after such a. fair day, no dew fall 
nor any breeze be stirring, it indicates that the 
vapours are ascending, and will soon be precipi. 
tated in the form of rain. 

6. It is certainly a surprising phenomenon to 
see the earth, after very long and very abundant 
rains, to be sometimes almost dry ; the roads 
quite free from dirt, and the lands to become arid 
and parched. This is a sign that the rain has not 
altogether ceased, and denotes a continual efliux 
Of electric matter, which being renewed Carries 
with it, in the form of vapours, all the moisture 
that falls on the earth. 

7. There is sometimes, however, a great deal 
af dirt, even after a jery moderate rain, whicb^ 
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in that caso, is a sign of fine weather, because it 
indicates that eTaporatlon has ceased. Drjr 
stonesy and moist earth, announce fine weather ; 
dry earth, and moist stones, announce rain. 

8. If the flame of a lamp crackles or flares, it 
indicates rainy weather. 

0. The case is the same when soot detaches it- 
self from the chimney and falls down. 

10. It is a sign of rain, also, when the soot 
collected around pots or kettles tukes fire, in the 
form of small points like grains of millet, because 
this phenomenon denotes that the air is cold and 
moist. 

11. If the coals seem hotter than usual, or if 
the flame is more agitated, though the weather be 
calm at the time^ it indicates wind. 

H. When the flame burns steady, and proceeds 
straight upwards, it is a«ign of fine weather. 

13. If the sound of bells is heard at a great 
distance, it is a sign of wind, or of a change of 
weather. 

14. The hollow sounds of forests ; the murmur- 
ing noise of the waves of the sea, their foaming, 
and green and bfack colour, announce a storm. 
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15* Good or bad smells, seeming as if the/ 
were condensed, are a sign of a change of wea- 
ther; either because exhalations arise and are 
dispersed in more abundance, which is a sign of 
an increase of elasticity ; or because the air does 
not dispel or raise these exhalations, which in- 
dicates that the constitution of the atmosphere is 
motionless, light and Toid of elasticity. 

16. When the spider's webs, and the leases of 
trees, are agitated without any sensible wind, it 
is a sign of wind, and perhaps of rain ; because it 
denotes that strong and penetrating exhalations 
arise from the earth. 

> 17, These signs are less equivocal when tht 
dry leaves and chaff are raised into a vortex, and 
carried into the air. 

18. If salt,* marble, and glass become mloist 
some days before rain ; — if articles . of wood, 
doors, and chests of drawers swell; — if the corns 
on the feet, and scars of old wounds, become 
painful; — all these signs indicate that aqueous 
vapours are exhaled from the earth, and are, no 

* This may be ascertained in the following manner: — 
take a good pair of scales, in one of %hich let there be a 
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doubt, directed by the electric matter which dif« 
fuses itself there in greater abundance, and pene. 
trates eTerj body. Hence it happens that stones 
become moist, that wood swells, and salt be« 
comes deliquescent by the moisture. When the 
stones, after being moist, become dry, it is a 
sign of fine weather. 



i 4. Indications^ afforded by an attentive 
observance of the seasons. 

!• If the earth and air abound with insects, 
worms^ frogs, locusts, &c. ;— if the walnut-tree 
has more leaves than fruit ; — ^if there are large 
quantities of beans, fruit and fish ; — if the spring 
and summer are too damp ; — if hoar frost, fogs and 

brass weight of one ponnd, and in tlie other a pound of 
salt, or salt petre well dried ; and place a stand beneath 
the scale, so as to prevent it from iaUing too low. When 
rain is approaching, the salt wiU swell and sink the scale ; 
and, as the weather grows fair, the brass will regain its 
fscendancy. 
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dew come on| at times when they are not gene. 

- I 

rally seen, the year will be barren ; the opposite 
'signs announce fertility and abundance. Anf. 
' mals seem also to foresee and prognosticate fertL 
lity and barrenness :-— It is said, that when thie 
bird? flock together j quit the- woods and islands, 
and retire to the fields, villages aod t(>wns, it i| 
a sign that the year will be barren. 

2. A great quantity of snow in winter pro- 
mises a fertile year ; but abundant rains give rea- 
son to apprehend that it will be barren. A win* 
•ter, during which a great deal of snow and raid 
falls, anno<iifC69 a very warm summet. It is ge« 
nerally believed, that thunder and storms in win. 
ter prognosticate abundance, because tliey fer- 
tilize the earth. When tbe spring is rainy j it 
produces ah abundant crop of hay, and nselesis 
herbs ; but, at the same time, a scarcity and 
dearth of grain. If it i» warm, there will be plenty 
of fruit ; but they will be. almost all spoilt. If jt 
is cold and dry, there will be few fruit or grapes.; 
and «ilk worms will not thrive. If it is only dry, 
there will be few fruits, but they will he good. 
^Xn the last place, if it is cold, the fruit will bie latt 
in coming to maturity* 
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d. A cold and windy May is farourable to 
eorn* 

4. If the spring and summer are both damp, 
or even both dry, a scarcity and dearth of provi- 
sions is to be apprehended. If the satnmer is dry 
there will be little corn, diseases will also pre. 
Tail ; but they will be more numerous if it is 
warm. J f it is moderately cold, the corn will be 
late; but there will be a great de^ of it^ and the 
season will occasion few diseases, 

5. A tine autumn announces a winter during 
which winds will prevail; if it is damp and 
rainy, it spoils the grapes, injures the sown fields^ 
and threatens a scarcity. If it be too cold, or 
too warm, it produces maladies. A long severity 
of the seasons, either by winds, drought, damp, 
ness, heat or cold, becomes exceeding destruc. 
tive to plants and animals. In general, th^re is 
a compensation for rain or drought between one 
season and another. A damp ^spring or summer 
is commonly followed by a fine autumn. If the 
winter is rainy, the spring will be dry; and if 
the former is dry, the latter will be damp. When 
4he autamnis fine, the spring will be rainy. A 
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moist autumn, with a mild wiAter, is generally 
followed by a cold and dry spring, which great, 
ly retards vegetation. Such, according to M* 
du Hamel, was the year 1741* — A severe au- 
tumn announces a windy winter. 

6 • I ntervals of clear and pleasant weather often 
occur in November ; and in general, the autum- 
nal months are softer and less variable, than the 
correspondent ones in spring. 

The above alternations have^ in general, been 
clearly proved by the verity of a journal carried 
•n for forty years. 



§ 5, Observations on the influence of the 
moon on the weather. 

The influe^ice of the moon on the weilther 
has, in all ages, been believed by the generality 
of mankind : the same opinion was embraced 
by the ancient philosophers, and several ejninent 
philosophers of later times have thought the 
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opinion not nnworthj of notice. Now, althougb 
the moon only acts (as far at least as we can 
ascertain) on the waters of the ocean by pro. 
ducing tides ; it is nevertheless highly probable^ 
according to the observations of Messrs. Lam- 
bert, Toaldo, and Cotte, that in consequence of 
the lunar influence, great variations do take 
place in the atmosphere, and consequently in the 
weather. It would, indeed, extend too far the 
limits necessarily assigned to this article, to 
detail the ingenious reasonings of these eminent 
philosophers : but the following principles, 
extracted from their profound writings, will 
shew the grounds and reasons for their em- 
bracing; the received notions on this interesting 
topic. 

There are ten situations in every revolution of 
the moon in her orbit when she must particularly 
exert her influence on the atmosphere*; and 
when, consequently, changes of the weather most 
readily take place. These are, 

1. The newi and, 2. the full moon, when she 
exerts her influence in conjunction with, or Ib op- 
position to the 9un» 
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' 3. & 4. The quadratures, or those aspects of 
the moon yfhen she/is 90 degrees distant from the 
sun ; or when she is in the middle point of her 
orbit, between the points of conjunction and op'<- 
position, namelj, in the first and third quarters* 

5. The perigee J and, 6, the apogee^ or those 
points of the nioon^s orbit, in which she is at the 
least and greatest distance from the earth* 

The two passages of the moon over the equator^ 
one of which M. Toaldo calls, 

7. The moon*8 ascending^ and the other, 8. 
the moon's descending equinox, or the two lum 
nistices^ as M. de la Lande terms them. 

9. The boreal lunistice^ when the moon ap. 
preaches as near as she can in each lunation (or 
period between one new moon and another) to 
our zenith (that point in the Horizon which is di- 

• 

rectly over our heads.) 

10* The austral lunistice^ when she is at 
the' greatest distance from our zenith : for thei ac« 
tion of the moon varies greatly according to her 
obliquity* With these ten points M. Toaldo 
compared a table of fortymeight years'^ observa. 
tionsr; the result is^ that the probf^bilities^i that 
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the weather will change at a certain period of the 
moon, are in the following proportions : 
New moon • • - 6:1 
First quarter • • » 5:2 
Full moon • - - «. 5:2 
• Last quarter • • - 5:4 
Perigee . . - 7:1^ 

Apogee ^ . • 4:1 

. Ascending equinox . • 13 : 4 
Northern lunistice • . 11 : 4 
Descending equinox - • 11 : 4 
Southern lunistice • • 3:1 
That is to say, a person may bet six to one, 
that the new moon will bring with it a change of 
weather. Each situation of the moon alters that 

4 

state of the atmosphere which has been occasion* 
ed by the preceding one; and it seldom happens 
that any change in the weather takes place, with* 
ont a change in the lunar situations. ' These 
situations are combined, on account of the ine. 
quality of their revolutions, and the greatest. 
eJBfect is produced by the union of the syzigiea* 

* Syngy, in astronomy, is a terra equally used for the 
conjunction and opposition of a ptmet with the nan. 
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with the apsides.* The proportions of their power 

to produce yariations are as follows : 

New moon coinciding with the perigee 

Ditto • • • • • with the apogee 

Fnll moon • • • with the perigee 

Ditto « • • • • with the apogee 

The combination of these situations generally 
occasions storms and tempests ; and this perturb, 
ing power will always have the greater effect, the 
nearer these combined situations are to the moon's 
passage over the equator, particularly in the 
months of March and September. At the new 
and full moons, in the months of March an4 Sep. 
tember, and even at the solstices, especially the 
winter solstice, the atmosphere assumes a certain 
character, by which it is distinguished for tbree^ 
and sometimes six months. The new moons 
which produce no change in the weather, are 
those that happen at a distance from the apsides. 

* Apsides, in astronomy, are applied to two points in 
the orbits of planets, in which they are at the greatest and 
least distance from the sun or earth. The higher aj^w is 
more particularly denominated apheU(»i, or apogee; 4be 
lower, perihelion^ or perigee. 
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As it is perfectly true that each sitaatioa of 
the moon alters that state of the atmosphere which 
has bfeen produced by another, it is however ob« 
served that many situations of the moon are fa* 
Tourable to good, and' others to bad weather. 

Those belonging to the latter class are : the 
perigee, new and full moon, passage of the equa* 
tor, and the northern Innistice. Those belong* 
Ing to the former are : the apogee, quadratures^ 
and the southern lunistice. Changes of the weA« 
ther seldom take place on the very days of the 
moon's situations, but either precede or follow 
them. It has been found by obserrationi, tliat 
the changes effected by the lunar situations in 
the six winter months precede, and in the six 
summer months follow them. 
, Besides the lunar situations to which the above 
observations refer, attention must be paid also 
to tl^e fourth day before new and full moon, 
which are called the ectants. At these times 
the weather is inclined to changes ; and it may 
be easOy seen, that these will follow at the next 
lunar situation. Virgil calls this fourth day a 
very suio prophet. If on that day the horns of 
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the moon are clear and well defined, good wea* 
ther may be expected ; but if they are dull, and 
not clearly marked on the edges, it is a sigh that 
bad weather will ensue. When the weather re- 
mains unchanged on the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
day of the moon, we may conjecture that it will 
continue so till full moon, even sometimes till the 
next new moon ; and in that case the lunar situa« 
tions have only a very weak effect. Many ob. 
servers of nature have also remarked, that the 
approach of the lunar situations is somewhat cri.^ 
tical for the sick. 



Conjectures on the periods of rain. 

The rising and setting of the moon, as well as 
its superior and inferior passage of tiie meridian, 
may serve as a rule for foretelling the times of 
rain. These situations are called the. moon's 
angles. 

The times most exposed to rain are the rising 
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and setting ; those most fayourable to good wea. 
tlier, the passage of the meridian* It has been 
remarked that, during rainy days, bad weather 
is always a little interrupted about the time when 
the moon passes the meridian. We must, how* 
eyer, make an exception to this rule as often as 
the angle of the moon does not coincide with that 
of the sun* ' As these obseryations may be yery 
easily made, by means of astronomical tables, in 
which the angles of the moon and sun are mark, 
ed, they are exceedingly well csflculated to proy^ 
the truth of this system. No one, for instance, 
wjll refuse assent to it, when the daily changes 
correspond with the angles of the moon ; and 
when, independently of the effects of the moon'f 
situation, the horizontal effect of the moon nt ris. 
ing and setting is different from that produced 
by its passage oyer the meridian. 

It rains oftener in the day time than in the 
night, and oftener in the eyening than in the 
morning. 
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Influence of the moon in regard to extraordim 

nary years. 

Bad years take place when the apsides of the 
moon fall in the four cardinal points of the zo« 
diac* Their intervals, therefore, are as 4 to 5^ 
8 to 9, &c« or as the intervals of the passage of 
the apsides through the four cardinal points Of 
the zodiac* Thus the year 1777 was, in gene, 
ral, a bad year \ and in that year the apsides of 
the moon were in the equinoctial signs; and it is 
probable that the years in which the apsides fall 
in the signs Taiims, Leo, Virgo and Aquarius, 
will be good and moderate years^ as the year 
1776 really was ; and in that year the apsides of 
the moon were in Taurus and Virgo* 

Every eighteenth year must be similar* We^ 
however, cannot depend upon a return altoge* 
ther the same, on account of the three different 
revolutions of the moon i and therefore it may 
happen, that the epoch of this extraordinary year 
may be retarded a year or perhaps two. Though 
approximations only are here given, this does not 



prerent th^r being useful to farmers, if they only 
pay attention to circumstances. Besides, tari* 
ous exceptions must be made for different parts 
of the earth ; and it is difficult to determine these 
beforehand, as what regards this system is appli- 
cable to the whole globe ; but when the result of 
the system has been improred by local obserra. 
tions, the conjectures for each country will be at. 
tended with more certainty. 

The fifty-fourth year must have a greater simi. 
larity to the first than all the rest; because, at 
fids period) the situations of the moon, in regard 
to the sun and the earth, are again found in th« 
same points. 

The quantity of the rain which falls in nine 
successive years is almost equal to that which'falls 
in the next following nine. But this is not the 
case when we compare in like manner the quan. I 
tity of rain which falls in six, eight, or ten years. 
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Rutes by Lord Bacon for prognosticating the. 
weather^ from the appearances of the moon. 

1. If the new moon does not appear till the 
fourth day, it prognosticates a troubled air for 
the whole monMu y 

\ 2* If the moon, either at her first appearance 
or within a few days after, has her lower horn ob- 
f cured and dusky, it denotes foul weather before 
the full; but, if she be discovered about thck 
middle, storms are to lie expected about the full ; 
and, if her upper horn be affected, about the wane« 

3. When on her fourth day the moon appears 
pure and spotless, her horns unblunted, and 
neither flat nor quite erect, but between both, it 
promises fair weather for the greatest part of the 
month. 

4* An erect moon is generally threatening and 
unfavourable, but particularly denotes wind; 
though, if she appears with short and blunted 
horns, rain is rather to be expected.. 



Vf^ close these remarks on the probable infln* 
ence of the moon on the Weather, with the follow- 
ing Table ; which has been ascribed to the illus- 
trious astronomer. Dr. HerscheL* It is con- 
structed upon 'a philosophical consideration of the 
attraction of the sun and moon in their several po- 
sitions respecting the earth; and^ confirmed bj the 
experience of many years actual obseryation, will, 
without tfouble, suggest to the observer what kind 
of weather will most probably follow the moon's 
entrance into any of her quarters; and that so 
near the truth, that in very few instances will it 
be found to fail. 

* Europ. Mag. vol. 60,. p. 24. The editor tbinks it pro- 
per to give his anthdi-it}' for tliis table, which he lias long 
and fruitlessly been searching in ditfercnt philosophical 
publications. 
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Heace, the nearer the time of the moon's en. 
trance, at full and change or quarterSi, is to mid. 
night (that is within two hours before and after 
midnight)^ the more fair the weather is in sam« 
mer, but the nearer to noon the less fair. Alsoy 
the moon's entrance, at full, change, and quar- 
ters, daring six of the afternoon hours, viz. from 
four to ten, maj be followed bj fair weather ; 
bat this is mostly dependent on the wind. The 
same entrance daring all the hours after midn^ht^ 
except the two first, is rnkfayourableto fair wea^ 
ther ; the like, nearly, may be obserred in win- 
ter. 



Mr. Kirwan has lately endeayoared to discorer 
probable rales for prognosticating the different 
seasons as far as respects Great Britain and Ire; 
land, from tables of observations alone. On per^^ 
using and comparing a number <rf obserrations 
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taken in England from 1677* to 178d, (a ]^nod 
of 1 12 years) he fSuod : 

1. That when there has been no storm before 
or after the vernal eqainox, the ensuing summer 
is generally Jry, at least five times in six. 

2* That when a storm happens from an easier, 
ly point, either on the IQth, 30th, or 21st of 
May, the succeeding summer is generally dry^ at 
leaft four times in five« 

3. That when a storm arises on the 25th, 26th, 
or 27th of March (and not before) in any pointy 
the succeeding summer is generally dry^ four 
times in five. 

4. If there be a storm at south-west, orfrest. 
south-west, on the 19th, 20th, 21st, or 22d of 
March, the succeeding summer is generallj^ wet^ 
five times in six. 

In this country winters and springs, if dry, are 
most commonly cold; if moist, warm: — On the 
contrary, dry sunTlmers and autumns are usually , 
hot, and moist summers cold ; so that, if we 
know the moistness or dryness of a season, we 

* Transactions of the Royal Irbh Academy, vol. t.. 
p, 20, &c. 

J* 
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can form a tolerably accurate jodgment of its tern* 
perature. In this country also, Mr. Kirwan re. 
marks, that it generally rains less in March than 
in Noyember, in the proportion at a medium of 
7 to 12. It generally rains less in April than Oc« 
tober, in the proportion of 1 to % nearly at a me* 
dium. It generally rains less in May than Sep« 
tember ; the chances that it does so, are, at least, 
4 to 3 ; bat, when it rains plentifully in May 
(as 1.8 inches or more), it generally rains but 
little in September ; and when it rains one inch, 
or less, in May, it rains plentifully in September* 

From a table kept by Dr. Rutty, in Dublin, 
fox forty mont years^ Mr. Kirwan has endeayour* 
ed to calculate the probabilities of particular sea. 
sons being followed by others : although his rules 
chiefly relate to the climate of Ireland, yet as 
there exists but little difference between that 
island and Great Britain in the general appear, 
ance of the seasons, we shall mention his con. 
elusions here. 

In forty.one years there were 

6 Wet spriogs, 22 dry, and IS yariable ; 
SO Wet summers, 16 dry, and 5 yariable; 
11 Wet kutumns, 11 dry, and 19 yariable. 
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A season, accordjpg to Mr. Kirwan, is account* 
ed n^ty when it contains two wet months. In 
general^ the quantity of rain, which falls in dry 
seasons, is les| than five inches, in wet seasons 
more ; variable seasons are those, in which there 
falls between 301bs. and 36lbs. a lb. being equal 
to * 167639 of an inch. 

The order in which the different seasons foU 
lowed each other was, as in the following table^ 
A dry spring has been followed by 

a dry summer 1 1 times 

a wet 8 

a variable 3 

A wet spring has been followed by 

a dry summer times 

a wet 5 

a yariable I 

A variable spring hKs been followed by 

a dry summer 5 times 

a wet 7 

a yariable 1 

A dri^ summer has been followed by 

a dry autumn 5 times 

a wet 5 

a yariable 6 
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A wet summer has been followed bj 
a dry autumn 5 times 
a wet 3 

a Tariable 12 
A variable summer has been followed by 
a dry autumn 1 
a wet 3 

ayariable X 

Hence Mr. Kirwan deduced the probability of 
the kind of seasons that would succeed others^ to 
be as follows. 

In the beginning of any year, 

I. The probability of sl dry spring is 32-41 

of a wet 6«41 

of a variable 13.41 

II. The probability of a r/ry summer is 1 6-41 

of a wet 20.41 

of a Yariable 5-41 

III. The probability of a dry autumn is 11-41 

of a wet 11.41 

of ayariable 19-41 

IV. After a dry springy the probability of 

a dry summer is 1-22 

a wet 8^22 

ayariable 3-22 
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y. After a w$t spring j the probabiMty of 

a dry summer is O 

a wet 5m6 

a variable 1-6 

TI. After a variable springy the prdbability of 
a dry summer is 5AS 

a wet 7-13 

a variable 1.13 

^11. After a dry summer^ the probability ef 
a dry autumn is 5.10 

a wet 5.1& 

a variable 6.16 

VIII, After a wet summer^ the probability of 

a dry autumn is ^-SO 

a wet 3.20 

a variable 12-^ 

IX. After a. variable summer^ the probability of 

a dry autumn is 1.5 

a wet 3-6 

a variable 1.5 

But the probability of the autumnal weather wiH 
be attained much more perfectly^ by taking ia 
the consideration of the preceding spring also ;, 
in order to which Mr. Kirwan observes that 
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A dry spring and dry summer were followed 

by a 

dry autumn 3 times 

wet 4 

variable 4 

A dry spring and wet summer were followed by a 

dry autumn 2 

wet 

yariable 6 

Azoei spring and dry summer mer^ followed 

by a 

dry autumn 

wet 

variable 

A wet spring SLtid wet fuiitiTier were followed by a 

dry autumn 2 

wet 1 

variable 1 

A wet spring and variable summer were foU 

lowed by a 

dry autumn 1 ^ 

^ wet 

variable 
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A dtif spring and variable summer were follow- 
ed by a 

dry aatumn 

wet 2 

Tariable 1 

A variable spring and drt/ summer were ibU 

lowed by a 

dry aatumn d 

wet 

variable 1 

A variable spring and drt^ summer were foU 

lowed by a 

dry autumn 2 

wet 

variable 2 ^ 

A^variable spring and wet summer were fol- 
lowed by a 

dry autumn 1 

wet 1 

variable 5 

A variable spring and variable summer were 

followed by a 

dry autumn 

wet 1 

variable 
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X* Hence,after . a flry spring and dry sammeri 

the probability of a 
dry autumn is ' 3.11 

wet 4-11 

variable 4«U 

XL After a drtf spring and wei iummer the pro. 

bability of a 
dry autumn is 2-8 

wet 0.]1 

yariable 6.8 

XII. After a di^ spring and variable summery th4 

probability of a 
dry autumn 0.0 

wet 2.3 

Tariable 1.2 

« 

XIII. After a toet spring and dry summer^ t^a 

probability of a 
dry autumn 0.41 

wet 0-41 

Tariable 0.41 

XIV. After a wet spring and wet summer^ the 

probability of a 

dry autumn 2.5 

wet 1.5 

variable 2-5 
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Xy. After a wet 8pring[aiid variable summer ^ the 

probability of a 

dry autumn 1.41 

wet 0.41 

Tariable 0.41 

XVI. After a varigble spring and a dry summer^ 
^ the probability of a 

dry autumn 2.4 

wet 0.41 

variable 2.4 

XVII* After a variable spring and a wet summer^ 

the probability of a 

dry autumn 1.7 

wet 1.7 

variable 5.7 

XVIII* After a variable spring and a variable 
summery the probability of a 

dry autumn 0.41 

wet 0.41 

variable 0.4 
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PART II. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHANGES OF THE 
WEATHER, INDICATED BY MEANS OF THE 
BAROMETER, AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

In the preceding sections, it has been attempt* 
ed to comprise the principal indications, afforded 
by the natural world, for ascertaining the yarious 
changes of the weather. Now, since eyery year, 
and the different seasons of each year, haye a pe- 
culiar distinctiye character, with regard' io heat, 
cold, &c* ; and further, since the quality of the 
seasons, has a yery sensible effect on the produc* 
tions of the earth, particularly in the drill and 
other systems of husbandry ; — ^it is eyidently of 
the greatest advantage to the farmer^ to be able 
to foresee the nature of the ensuing changes, be. 
cause he can thereby suit the culture of his 
ground^ and his crops, to the weather expected* 
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flte mercury rising and faHing, The words de. 
serve to be particularly noticed when the merciiw 
ry removes from " changeable*^ upwards; as 
those on the lower part should be adverted to^ 
when the mercury fallsfrom ^'changeable^* down, 
wards. In other cases, they are of no use': 
for, as its rising in any part forebodes a tenden- 
cy to fair^ and its failing to foul weather, it 
follows that, though it descend in the tube from 
fettled to fairy it may nevertheless be attended 
with a little rain ; and when it rises from the 
words- <* much rain** to **rfl«n," it shews only 
an inclination to become fair, though the wet 
weather may stiH continue in a less consider- 
able degree than it was when the mercury began 
to rise. But if the mercury, after having fallen 
to ^' much rain^** should ascend io ^^ change^ 
mble^** it foretels fair weather, though of a 
shorter continuance than if the mercury bad 
risen stilt higher ; and so, on the contrary, if 
the mercury stood at ^^ /atr" and descends to 
^' changeable^** it announces foul weather, 
though not of so long continuance a« if it had 
fallen lower* 



9* P^rflons iKrho haye occtsioa to tra?^ niii6h» 
in the winteri and who are doubtful whether it 
will rain or notj may easily ascertain this poiot 
bjr the foUowiog observation.— A few hours be* 
fore he departs, let tiie traveller notice the mer* 
cury in the upper part of the tube of the barome- 
ter : if rain is about to f all, it will be indented or 
jToncave ; if otherwitej, convex or protuberant. 

The following remarks by a Ute eminent agrii* 
imltttiist* may serve more fully to elucidate the 
jiatore and uses of the barometer, to all who are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. When (he ob^ 
serves) the character of the seaaon is once ascerp 
iained, the returns of rain, or fiur weather, may 
be judged ef with some degree of certainty in 
aome years, but scarcely gnessed at in others, bf 
means of the barometer ; for, in general, we may 
expect, that when the mercury rises high, a fear 
dttfs of fair weather will follow. If the mercury 
falls again in two or three days, but soon rises 
high, without much rain, we may expect fair wea. 
ther fdr several days ; and in this case, the clear. 

* Mr. Milb, inbis << SiMy w the HPMAer," p. 74. 
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■mU dajFB ate after the meieinry begittt'toiall.. In 
like manner, if the mercury fallt rery low^ mWk 
nmch rain ; rises soon, bnt falls again in a day or 
iwoj with rain ; a continuance of bad weather 
-may be feared. If the second UXt does not bring 
much rain, but the mercmry rises gradually pretty 
high, it prognosticates settled good weather of 
some continuance. When a heavy rain has fidlen 
upon the mercury's sioldng, and its contlnuUig 
steadily low, the weather is sometinies fair, and 
promises well ; but no prudent farmer thonM 
trast to such appearances. Theve is indeed a 
caution of flls Idnd which ihe poorest may profit 
by. When the mercury rises high in the baiio. 
meter, the moisture on • the surfooe of the earth 
dbappears ; this, even though the sky be «i»r. 
cast, is a sure sign of fair weather; but if >fte 
narth continue moist, and water atanda in sUU 
low places, no trust should be put in the demeest 
aky, for it is in this case deceitful. > 
' Towards the end of March, or more generally 
in the beginning of April, the barometer mku 
very low, with bad weather ; after which, it seL 
dom falls lower than W degrees ^ minaCea,tUI 
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ih$ lalter end of September or Qctobor, whtu 

tlie quiokAlTer falls agaia low, with itonny wrndty 

for tlieii the winter constitittioii of the air takes 

place. From October to April, the great falls 

of the barometer are from 29 degrees 5 minatM, 

4o 28 degrees 5 miautes, and sometimes lower ; 

whereas daring the sammer oonstitation of the 

oiir, the qaioksilTer seldom falls lower than 29 

.degrees 5 minntes. It therefore follows that a 

Ml of one tenth of an inch, daring the snnmery 

is as sure an iadieatlon of rain, as a fall of be. 

tween two and three tenths is In the winter. 

It must, bowoYer, be obserTed, that these 
heights of the bafometer hold only in places near* 
Ij on a level with the sea ; for experiments have 
ianght us, that for every eighty feet of nearly per. 
.4i^idi<mlar height that the barometer is plae^ 
abore the level of the sea, the quicksilver sinks 
rae tenth of an inch ; observations alone there, 
fore mast determine the heights of the qaicksiU 

ver, which in each place denote either fair or 

i 
ImI weather. i 

Very heavy thnnder-storms ha|q;M|n, withont 

Sensibly affecting the barometer ; and In this ear 
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the storm seldom reaches far. When a thunder* 
^ storm is attended with a fall of the barometer, 
its effect is much more extensiye. When the 
quicksilver falls very low, and the weather con« 
tiQue« mild and the wind moderate, there is at 
the same time a violent storm in some distant 
place : this accounts for a false prognostic, with 
which the barometer has often been unjustly 
charged. The effects which heat, cold and wind, 
severally produce on the glass, independently of 
the dry or humid state of the atmosphere, should 
likewise be considered. 

From the preceding remarks and facts, it will 
be obvious to the reflecting reader that a barome. 
ter is almost as useful an appendage to the far* 
mer as any other implem^it; for, as an intelli- 
gent writer in the Agricultural Magazine has ob« 
served, unless liis operations are conducted with 
anattentive eye to the present or probably future 
state of the weather, as, well as soil, the produce 
of his labours will either fall far short of his expec* 
tations, or (which to him is equally fatal) will 
suffer from lU-timed, though otherwise cottmend* 
Able exertions to house it. 
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VSOBTABLB BAttOMBTBRS. 

Tht Cerea^ or Night Barometer. 

^The Cerea Is anatiT&ofJamaicaand Vera Cruz. 
It expands an exquisitely beautiful coral flower^ 
and emits a iiighlj fragrant odour, for a few hours 
in the night, and then closes, io open no more^ 
The flower is nearly a foot in diameter ; the inside 
of the calyx, of a splendid yellow; and thenu* 
merous petals are of a pure white. It begins io 
open about seyen or eight o'clock in the evening, 
and closes before sun.rise in the morning. 

The flower of the Dandelion possesses yery 
peculiar means of sheltering itself from the heat 
of the Btffl, as it closes entirely whenever thelieat , 
. becomes excessive. It has been, observed io open 
ib summer, at haff an hour after five in the morn, 
ing, and to collect its petals towards the centre 
about nine o'clock. 
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CANINB fiAROM£Y£R. 

The foHowIng anecdote of instinct^ in a dog 
(communicated by a correspondent) is too re- 
markable to be omitted : but, while we thus give 
it a place in the present work, We do not mean 
to affirm that the canine species may In erery inJ 
stance be considered as animal barometers. 

A gentleman, some few years since, brought a 
pointer-dog from South Carolina, who was a 
remarkable prognosticator of bad weather. — ^^ 
** Whenever I observed him (says his master,) 
prick up his ears in a listening posture, scratch, 
ing the deck, and reariug himself up, to look over 
to ^e windward, where he would eargerly snuff 
up the wind, though it was the finest weatter*^ 
imaginable, I was sure of a succeeding tempest ; 
and this animal was grown so useful to us, that 
whenever we perceived the fit 'upon him, we !m« 
mediately reefed our sails, and took in our spare 
canvas, to prepare for the worst. 
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SECTION n. 

'OF THS HVflltOHBTBB* 

The HiTQBOHETER is a cootriYance, by which 
ir^ ar^ enabled to measure the degrees of dryoess 
or moisture of the atmosphere. This instrament 
has loDg been neglected in meteorological obser.^ 
Ti^tions .\ it is necessary to associate with it the 
Thermoi^^tsr (which is noticed in a future page) 
and the^BAROMETSRji in order to be enabled to 
npr^Tel the complication of different causes 
which influence the Tariations of the atmosphere ; 
and it is only by. a long series of obseryations, 
made by these various Instruments, together with 
aU the indications deduced (rom ^e state of th» 
heaven^t that we c^n obtaijQ such data as widen* 
able us 'to prognosticate (with great probabiIily|< 
the temporary changes, and to arrive at a plau. 
sible theory upon t^ ipterestiog subject. 

There are yarious sorts of hygrometers : for, 
whatever body either swells or shrink^ by mois« 
ture or dryness, may be formed into a hygrome* 
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ter. Such are most kinds of wood^ particularly 
white wood) as poplar, birch, deal, &(% And on 
this principle it is, that wedges of well dried wood 
ate empiojed for cleaTiog or raising rocks or 
stones ; for, in proportion as the moisture of dewy 

. rain, or water, applied to them, enters into them^ 
they swell and o/ercome an incoticeiyable resist, 
ance. Ropes or strings made of hemp, flax, 6t 
any other vegetable substance, become also hy* 
grometers. This is well known to sailors, who^ 
according to the dryness or moisture of the air^ 
find the shrouds of their vessels slack or tighten, 
ed, so as, in the latter case, to be in danger of 
breaking. 

Stretch a cord or fiddle.string, fastened at one 
end over a pulley, and to the other end tie a 

. i^eight ; this ^11 rise or fall as the air becomes 
dry or n^oist, and consequently be an hygrometer. 
^ Animal substances, as catgut, whalebohe, &c^ 
twisted anddried^ answer the same 'purposes, as 
performers on stringed instrimients often find to 
their cost, when the too great moisture of the«air 
breaks their strings. The Dutch toys, known 
by the name of weathtrmhouseSy are very good 
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hygrometers for common purposes, and are form, 
ed on tl>is principle. The contitection of the 
string, by moisture in the atmosphere, forces 
the male figure out of the door at the approach of 
bad weather ; and, as this gradually becomes 
dry, the string resumes its natural length, and 
forces the female- out of door, at the approach of 
good weather* 

A great misfortune, however, which attende 
the use of all these substances is, that by use they 
become sensibly less and less accurate, so as a| 
length not to undergo any fisibie alteration from 
the different states of the air, in regard to dry. 
ness or moisture. On this account a sponge may 
be preferred, as being less liable to be so chang. 
ed. To prepare the sponge^ first wash It in 
water, and when dry, wash it again in water 
wherein sal aipmoniac, or salt of tartar, has 
been dissolved ; and let it dry again. Now, if 
the air becomes moist, the sponge will grow hea* 
Tier; and if dry, it will become lighter. 

Oil of anise-seeds, with*proportions of oil of ai. 
monds or Florepce oil, might senre to measure 
degreei of heat or cold^^ind other appear anpes of 
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the weather. Oifof ?itriol is found to grow sen. 
sibly lighter or heavier in proportion to theiesfier 
or greater quantity of moisture it tmbibei from 
the air. The alteration is bo great, that it hai 
been known to change .its weight ^ from three 
drams to nine. The other acid oils, or, as tfa%y 
are usually called, spirits, or oil of tartar p^r de* 
Uquium^ may be substituted for the oil of Titriol* 

In order to make an hygrometer with those 
bodies which acquire or lose weight in the air, 
B^ace such a sdbstance in a scale on the end of a 
steel.yard, with a counterpoise which shall keep 
it in equilibrio in fair weather ; the other end of 
the steel.yard, rising or falling, and pointing to 
a graduated index, will shew the changes. 

If^oL line be made of good welUdried whi|M 
cord, and a plummet be affixed to the end of if, 
and the whole be hung against a wainscot, and 
a line be drawn under it, exactly where the 
plummet reaches, in very moderate weather it 
will be found to rise above such line, and to «ink 
below it when the weather b likely to become 
lair. 

Tto awn of barley also f umbhes a simple Imt 
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^iatioiil hygrometer. It In fnmisbed with 
•tiff points, If hich, like the teeth of a saw, are all 
tnraed towards the point of it ; as this long awn 
lies upon the ground^ it extends itself in the moist 
•ir of night) and pushes forward the barley ^corn^ 
which it adheres to ; in the day it shortens as it 
dries ; and as these ppints grerent it from reced. 
tag, it draws up its pointed end ; and thus, creep. 
ing like a worm, will trarel many feet from, the 
parent stem«. That very ingenious mechanic phl^ 
losopher, Mr. Edgeworth, once made on this 
prineifde a wooden automaton. Its back consists 
ed of soft fir. wood, about an inch square, and 
four feet long, made of pieces cut the cross. way, 
ID respect to the jbres of the wood, and glued to. 
gether : it "had two feet before, and two behind, 
which supported the back horizontally ; butVere 
placed with their extremities (which were armed 
with sharp points of iron) bending backwards. 
Hence, in moist weather, the back lengthened. 
Mid the two foremost feet were pushed forwards ; 
in dry weather, the hind feet were drawn after, 
as the obliquity of the point* of the feet prevenlu 
«d it from recedkig. And thus, in a month or 
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two. it walked across the room which it inhabit* 
«d. Might not this machine be applied as an hy« 
grometer to some meteorological purpose? 

A yetj simple hygrometer^ Mr. Marshatt 
states, may be formed by means of ^^ a flaxen 
line, (large well.manufactnred whip»cord) frro 
feet long ; and haring a grndnated scale fixed to aa 
index, moTiog on a fulcmm. The length of the 
index, from the fulcrum to tiie point, should be 
ten inches ; that of the le?er, from the fulcniiii 
to the middle of the eye, to whidi the cprd is 
fixed, two and a half.*' He adds, that << the 
principle on which this hygrometer acts is ob?i. 
ons. The air becoming moist, ^e cord imbibes 
its moistnre ; the line, in consequence, is short, 
ened, and the index iises; On the contrary, the 
air becoming dry, the cord discharges its mois. 
. ture,^ — ^lengthens, — and the index falls. It may 
be true," he says, ^< that no two hygrometers 
will keep pace with each other sufficiently to sa. 
tisfy the curious. He will venture to say, how* 
ever, f^om seren months' close attention, that 
4wo hygrometers, on this simple construction^ 
haTe coincided sufficiently for the naes of a|[ricnl* 
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tare. It is time," he adds, Kth^ydimii^liediB 
the degree df action; but as the scale may be 
readily diminished in extent, and as a fresh line 
may be so cheaply and so readily supplied, this is 
not ayalid olgeotion." It is remarked, that ^< this 
dtmination, in the degree of action, depends con* 
siderably on the construction ; the propriety, or 
rMhier delicacy, of which, rests, almost solely, on 
this point: the weight of the index should be so 
proportioned to the weight of the lever and cord| 
that the cord may be kept perfectly straight, 
without being too much stretched* He made am 
with a long heavy index ; and, in order to gain a 
more extensive scale, with a shbrt lever; but, 
even when it was first put up, it could barely act; 
and, in a few weeks, it flsLgged, and was not able 
to ral^e the index$ though the air was uncommon* 
ly moist. He therefore: made another, with the 
jeine length, both of Index and lever, but with a 
lighter index, and a heavier lever, so as to gain 
the proportion above-mentioned ; and it has act. 
ed exceedingly well." He thinks that no farmer, 
^( who wishes to profit by the hygrometer/ should 
have less than two. Three or four would be 
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nere adfiiabl^* Thej would thepasiiilit in e^i^ 
rectlng each other ; . and) in cas^ of reaeMl or 
alteration, there would be na danger of losing 
the state of the atmosphere; wJiich^ if only one 
is l^ept, mnstnecessaril/ be the case. The prin. 
ciple on which this hygrometer is formed, is noi^ 
he saySi confined to a small cord, and an index of 
tea inches long : it maj be extended to a ropo^ 
of anj length or thickness, aod to an index and 
scale, of,, almost any dimensions and extent." 
Bnt one, or more, on a portable construction^ 
pight, lie thinks, be found useful. An axe is the 
form he has thought of; the edge, graduated^ 
will constitute the scale; and the handle will re. 
ceive the cord : this may be hung up, in the shade, 
exposed to the action of the air ; or, by means of 
■ a spike in the end of the handle, it may be placed 
in the open field. By plfping it on fallow ground, 
it may be actuated by the perspiration of the 
earth ; among Tegetables, by Yegetable perspinu 
tion. By the means of one, or, more probably, 
by the means of several placed at varied heights, 
the different degrees of moisture at different al* 
titudes may be ascertained, &c. In fact, he con* 



Men the hygrometer, whetlwr It ii a prognostlG 
ordie vestheror not, as a most valuable onde to 
the hTmtr. 

How Taluable an oracle this iostranlent mag 
proT«, the reader may eaiily conceire from Ao 
IbHoiring extract of Mr. Marshall't " Miautei 
oTAgricalture." 

" YMterdajr momiog, while the hygromettF 
■tood at two degree! moist, the peaa were by no 
nwani fit for carrying ; the haulm wti green, and 
the peu were loft. Atxtnt tenio'clock, the by. 
givmeter feU to one degree dry ; before one, th« 
pMB were in good order, I went np Into the field, 
merely on the word of the hygrometer, and found 
them fit to be carried." 

If, ho^CTcr, the obserrer be detirons of iflltL 
toting Tery accurate experiments, it wiH be sd- 
Tiiable to procure the irhalebone hygrometer, 
originally inTenfed by M. De Luc, wbich i> es- 
teemed one of the best now in use. 
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SECTION III. 



THE RAIN-6AUGB, 



The Raik.Gauge (also termed a Pluviomem 
ier) is a machine for measuring the quantity of 
rain that falls. One of the best constructed rain- 
gauges conisists of a hollow cylinder, having 
within it a cork.ball attached to a wooden stem^ 
which passes through a small opening at the top^ 
OQ which is plftced a large funnel. When this 
instrument is placed in the open air in a free 
place, the rain that falls within the circumference 
of the funnel will run down into the tube and 
cause the cork to float: and the quantity of 
water in the tube mwf be seen by the height 
to which the stem of the float is raised. The 
stem of the float is so graduated, as to shew 
by its divisions the number of perpendicular 
inches of water which fell on the surface of the 
earth since the last obseryation. After every ob* 
seryation the cylinder must be emptied. 



AnotlMr my aimple r^a^nge may be form* 
ed of a copper funnel, the kna of whose opening 
■1 exactly ten square inches. Let tUs fonoel b* 
fixed in & bottle, and the quantity of nia caoght 
is ascertained by multiplying the weight in ounces 
by .173, which gires the depth in inches and 
partsof aninch. In fixing these gauges, care most 
be taken, that the rain nay hare free access to 
them ; hence the tops of bnildings (according to 
Mr. Nicholson*) are nsnally the best places, 
though some conceire that the nearer the raia> 
gauge is placed to the ground, the more rain it 
will collect. 

In order to compare the quantities of rain col> 
lected in pluTJometers at different places, the in. 
struments should be fixed at the same heights 
above the grouud in both places; because, at . 
different heights, the quantities are always dif- 
ferent, even at the same place. 

* " Britiih Eocydopedia," articla Rmt^Umg: 
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SECTION IV* 

Of THB THBEMOBUSTBR* 

Besides a barometer /or measuriog the weight 
of the jEttmotiphere, a thermpmeter is equally ne* 
cetsary, in order to^shew the variations in the tem^ 
pertfture of the weather : for eyerj change a£ 
the weather is attended with a change in the tej^m 
perature of the air, which a thermometer placed 
ki the open air will point out, sometimes before 
aQj alteration Uperceiyedia the barometer*, . . 

The knowledge, of the exact degree of col(( in 
the frinter is of consequence to the farmer .: for 
it has been obseryed,- that when the frost is so 
keen that the thermometer sinks fourteen degrees 
cm Fahrenheit's scale^ most succulent vegetablei 
are thereby destroyed, such as almost all the cab* 
bage or kale tribe, turnips, &c. ; for their juices 
being then frozen hard, their yesMs are thereby 
torn asunder or split^ so that when the thaw 
comes on, the whole substance, for instance of 
turnips and apples, runs into a putrid mass. la 
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this case the most likely mzf to 'pre?ent their 
being lost^ is to immerse vihat is so frozen ia 
•old water, till the frost is extracted by the 
water : the loss is thereby delayed a little, for 
what is not ased very speedily will soon pn« 
trify, notwithstariding this care* The know- 
ledge of this consequence of so severe a £rost, 
may however suggest to the farkner some method 
of rejftAmg the loss he expects. Time may 
poltit oilt other useful observations, which may 
arise from the knowledge of wh&t may be dis- . 
covered from the changes In the thermoipeter. 

The thermometer was inveilted In the aeTezw^ 
teenth century ; and from its extensive utility in 
the art9, manufactures, and domestic life, the 
hotiour of * its invention has been attributed to 
Tarious eminent men. Like the barometer, It 
has also received various Improvements ; but 
that chiefly used in this country is Fahrenheitfs, 
though in France and some parts of the continent 
Reaumur'^s (which is less accurate) is employed. 

The scale dffiked to Fahrenheit's thermometer 
is divided Into degrees or equal parts ; its freezing 
point is 32 degrees above (or zero, as it is 
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called hj philosophers,) and boiling water 2l2 
degrees. As, howeyer, Reaumur's scale is seme, 
times (though rarely) used^ it may be proper i<f > 
add, that its freezing point is 0, and boiling 
water at 80 degrees. 

^ From some very accurate tables constructed by 
the late Mr* Kirwan, it appears that January \% 
the coldest month in every latitude ; and that J u|y 
is the warmest month in all latitudes above 48 
degrees : in louver latitudes, August is generally 
the warmest. The difference between the hottest 
and coldest months increases in proportfon to 

^tbe distance from the equator. Every hebitabie 
latitude, he further remarks, enjoys a mean 
heat of 60 degrees for at least two months; 
which heat is i^ecessary for the production of 
corn. 



But the only method^ by which the changes of 
the weather can be traced with precision, is, to 
keep regular registers of the weather, and to 
mark every apperance in the heavens or on the 
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earth, which may tend to point out the ap« - 
proaching seasons. This point cannot be urged 
too strongly on the attention of the intelligent 
agriculturist: for, as the pursuits of a fanner 
necessarily require him to be much in the open » 
air, this office would become both regular an^ 
easy to him : and his progress m fixing facts^ 
and in drawing judicious conclusions from tbem^ 
would probably be more speedy and successfal 
than he might otherwise expect, and would en* 
able him, profitahlyy to segulate the manage, 
ment of his crops* 

This important object might in all probability 
be more effectually obtained, if, together with 
the usua^^registers of the weather, obserrations 
were made on the winds in many parts of the 
earth. For ^his purpose the three following 
instruments haye been suggested : they may be 
constructed at no great expence^ and thus some 
useful information might be acquired* 

1. To mark the hour when the wind changes 
fsom north-east to south-west, and the con- 
trary .^-This might be managed by making a 
communication from the yane of a weathercock 
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to a clock) iasQch a manner, that if the Taae 
should reTolve quite round, a tooth of its re« 
Tolriug axis should stop the clock, or put back 
a small bolt on the edge a wheel, rcToWing once 
» in twenty«foQr hours. 

2. To discover whether in a year more air is 
jpassed from north to south, or the contrary •— 
Thsa^might be effected hy placing a windmill- 
sail of coppoT) about nine Inches diameter, in a 
hollow cylinder, about six inches long, open at 
both ends, and fixed on an eminent situatton, 
exactly north and south. Thence only a part 
of the north»east and soutluwest currents xould 
affect the saU S<o as io turn it ; and if its rerolu* 
tions were counted by an adapted machinery^ as 
the sail would turn one way with the north cur- 
rents of the air, and the contrary one with the 
aouth cmrrents, the advance of the counting 
finger -either way would shew which wind Imd 
prevailed most at the end of the year* 

3« To discover the rolling cylinder of ahr,— 
the vane of a weathercock might be so suspeaded 
as to dip or rise vertically^ as w^ as to hare its 
horizontal rotation. 
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PART HI. 

TOE SH£PHERD OF BANBURY'S RULES, BY 
WHICH TO JUDGE OF THE CHANGES OP 
THE WEATHER, (GROUNDED ON FORTY 
YEARS EXPERIENCE), METHODIZED AND 
JkRRANGED UNDER DISTINCT HEADS. 



SECTION I. 

VBOGWOtTiet OP TBS ^BATHSR, TAKBM FROM VRS 
gUN^ mOOVf At{D STABS, 

I. Sun, If the sun rise red and Jiery.'^ 

Wind and rain* 

lL€mark$. ■ ^' 

The old English rale published in our first 
almanacks agrees eiactly ivith ow author's 
obsenration. 

If red the Ban begiDS hb race. 
Be sure that rain will fall apace; « 

1 
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The shepherd begins with observations arising 
form the different appearances of the aun. 
These mles maylie extended to all the heavenly 
bodies : for, as their rays pass through the atmo^ 
sphere, the vapours in the |iir have the same 
effect on each. Thus^ 

The ra%n»borjb shews ns that the rays of light 
admit of different degrees of refraction, and 
that according to those different degrees of re. 
fraction, they appear of different colours. . A 
clear unclonded sky teaches ns, tliat while the 
vapours are equally cUspersed in the atmosphere, 
the rays reach us without undergoing a change, 
or variety of colours. It is known to those con. 
versant in experimental philosophy, that this 
refraction of the rays of light arises from a 
difference in the density of the medium through 
which the rays pass. It seems probable, that 
Vhile the watery vapour in the air is divided into 
its minutest particles, it perhaps oilly reflects 
the iliys of light, but does ^ot refract them till 
collected into the form of water, as intov clouds, 
rain, &c. When the farmer therefore sees the 
sun or moon rise or set red and fiery, or sees the 
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clouds and horizon offhat coIouFi he may Expect 
wind and rain, owing to the unequal distribution 
of the yapours, or to their being already coL 
lected into watery globules by some preceding 
bause. 

The circle which frequently appears about the 
moon^ and sometimes about the sun^ as also the 
mockmSunfi and moonSy proceeding from the * 
great quantity of watery yapour loading the 
lower air, likewise presage rain or windy and 
often both. 

JI* Ifcloudtfy and the clouds soon decrease.*-^ 

Certain fair weather^ 

Remarks. 

ThiSiiain consequence of vapours being more 
equally distributed in the atmosphere; which 
equal distribution is also promoted by the warmth | 
of the rising sun. Hence we may account for 
an obserration adopted into all languages, 

the evmng red, and the momiiig grey, is a sign of a 
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For if the abundance of^rapour denoted by the 
red eYemng sky falls down in dew^ or is other- 
wise so equally dispersed in the air, that the 
morning shall appear ^rey, we may promise 
ourseWes a fair day, from that equal state of the 
atmosphere. 

If, in the morning, some parts of the sky 
appear >green between th6 clouds, while the sky 
is blue aboTe^ stormy weather is at hand. 



SECTION II. 

PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER TiKEN FROtf THE 

CLOUDS* 

III. Clouds small and roundj like a dapple^ 
greyy with a north^Ttind — Fair weatherfor 
two or three days. 

Remarks. 

This is diifTerently expressed by other authonu 
Tiius Lord Bacon obsenres^ that if clouds ap» 

2 
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p^ar wbite, aod driye to the north-west, it is a 
sign of several days fair weather. 

Our old EDgllsh almanacks have a maxim to 
this purpose : 

If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, 
Be sare no nun disturbs the summer day. 

And Pliny to the same parpose. 

Si sol oriens^ingetur orbe, et postea totus de* 
flaxerit aequaliter, serenitatem dabit. 

That is,* 

If the rising sun be encompassed with an iris 
or circle of white clouds, and both of them fly- 
away, this is a sign of fair weather. 

There is another English proverb worth re. 
membering. 

In the decay of the moon, 

A cloudy morning bodes a fair afternoon. 

This rule, however, seems to contradict an 
obseryation made by Mr. Worlidge, viz. that 
^' In a- fair day, if the sky seem to be dappled' 
with clouds, (which is usually termed a mackarel 
sky), it generally predicts rain»** This is con* 
firmed by another observer of nature, who has 

F 2 
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constantly found, that, in drj weather, sasoon 
as clouds appear at a great height striped like 
the feathers in the breast of a hawk, rain may 
be expected in a day or so. 

Mr. Worlidge proceeds thus. *^ In a clear 
evening, certain small black clouds appearing, 
are undoubted signs of rain to follow ; or if 
black or blue clouds appear near the sun at any 
time of the day, or near the moon by night, rain 
usually follows. « 

^^ If small waterish clouds appear on the tops 
•f hills, rain follows ; as they observe in Corn, 
wall, that 

*^ When Hengston is wrapped with a cloud, 
a shower follows soon after. 

'^ The like they obserre of Rosemary .topping, 
in Yorkshire, and many other places in England. 

^^ If clouds grow or appear suddenly, the air 
otherwise free from clouds, it signifies tempests 
at hand, especially if they appear to the south or 
west.'* 

If many clouds, like fleeces of wool, are 
scattered from the east, they foretel rain within 
hree days. 
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When clouds settle on the tops of monntains, 
they Indicate hard weather ; and when the tppt 
of moantains are clear, it is a sign of fair 
weather. 

IV. If small Clouds increase — Mach Rain. 

» * -% 

V. If large Clouds decrease — ^Fair Weather, 

VI. In Summer or Harvest^ ,when the Wind 
has been South two or three DaifSy and it 
grows very hoty and you see Clouds rise 
with great white Tops like TowerSj as if 
one were upon the - Top of another^ and 

joined together with black on the nether 
Side — ^Th«re will be Thunder and Rain sud. 
denlj. " . ■ . . 

VI I / If two such Clouds arise ^ one on either 

hand-^lt is Time to make haste to shelter. 

ft 

Remarks* 

The two last of these rules may be illustrated 
by the following extract from Boerhaave's System 
of Chemistry. 

J* 3 
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<^ If a large white, what may be supposed a 
frozen cloud, be opposed to the sun, the rajs 
reflected by the side next the sun must rarefy or 
heat the air between it and the sun, while at the 
same time, allowing that the cloud is not trans- 
parent, the cold will be great in the part turned 
from the sun, and the air so much the denser : 
whence must arise a Tiolent motion of the cloud, 
which will be the more rapid, in proportion as 
the sun's heat is the greater on one side, and the 
cold is the keener on the other side. If a ,feW 
such clouds are so disposed, that their joint 

effects meet in one place, which may often be 

Hi * 

the case, it is easy to conceive that a rery great 

heat must suddenly arise in such a place, and the 

air be as greatly expanded therein. On a change 

of Ae situation df the clouds, and a consequent 

dissipation of the rays of the sud, the heat 

deases, and the cold air, snow, hail, rain, or 

other substances near at hand, will rush violently 

into the spaces so heated; whence most stu. 

pendous and destructive effects may be produced. 

Hence it will not be surprising, that a small 

cloud appearing in a clear sky, in a hot climate^ 
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still increasing till it reaches the earth, prodaces 
those direful effects trayellers acquaint us they 
meet with in certain latitudes: and thns^ eren 
in our northern climate, small white clouds are ^ 
sometimes seen at a good height, especially after 
a drought or calm, continually increasing, and 
as they increase, turning less and less white, till 
at length they burst down in heavy showers,^ 
which falling in large drops, shew that they come 
from a considerable height, and that they had 
probably been hail." As the air admits of greater 
rarefaction than water, the watery yapour mast 
consequently precipitate out of the heated rare» 
fied air. From this cause the inequality of rain 
in such showers may proceed.'* 

VIII. If you see a Cloud rise againsi the 
Wind or iide Wind^ when that Cloud comet 
up to you — ^The Wind will blow the same 
Way that the Cloud came. And the same 
Rule holds of a clear Placcy uhen all the 
Sky is equally thicky except one Edge^ 
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Remarks, 

As wind is nothing more than air in motion, 
the effects of It first discover themselves above, 
and actually drive such clouds before them : 
this was long ago observed by Pliny. Whea 
clouds, says he, float about in a serene sky, 
from whatever quarter they come, you may 
expect winds. If they are collected together in 
one plaqe, they will be dispersed by the approach 
of the sun. If these clouds come from the north* 
east, they deijiote winds; if from the south, 
great rains. But let them come from what 
quarter they will, if you see them driving thus 
about sun.set, they are sure signs of an ap. 
proaching tempest. . 

If the clouds look dusky, ^or of a tarnish 
•silver. colour, and move very slowly, it is a sign 
of hail. But to speak more plainly, those very 
clouds are laden with hail, which, if there i>e 
a mixture of blue in the clouds, will be small, . 
but if very yellow, large. Small scattering clouds 
that fly very high, especially from the south* 
west, denote whirlwinds. The shooting of falling 
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stars through theni) is a sign of thunder. We , 
meet with many obseryations of thb sort in our 
old writers on husbandry, and we hare abundance 
of proverbs relating to this subject which are 
' worth obserying. and the rather, because most 
of them are not peculiar to our language only, 
but common to us with many of our neighbours. 
Lord Bacon has very judiciously remarked, that 
proTerbs are the philosophy of the common 
people, that is to say, they are trite remarks 
founded in truth, and fitted for memory. Some 
of them, it must be confessed, seem either false, 
or of no great consequence; but it is highly 
probable in such cases, that by yarious accidents 
we haye lost their true meaning, or else, that in 
length of time they haye been altered and cor- 
rupted, till they have little or no meaning at alii. 
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SECTION Illi 

PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER TAKEN FROM KIST. 

IX. If Mists rise in low Groundsy. and soon 
vanish— FuT Weather, 

Remarks, 

This is a certain slgn^ and well expressed; and 
its correctness will be more fully evinced when 
the nature of mists is considered. 

Mists are gross yapours, which while thej 
float near the earth are styled mists, but when 
they ascend into the air^ are called clouds. If, 
therefore,' rising out of low ground, they are 
driyen along the plain, and are soon lost to the 
sight, it must arise from some of these causes, 
viz. That there is sufficient air abroad to diride 
and resoWe them, or the heat of the sun has been 

' .4 

strong Aiongh to exhale theni, that is, to rarefy 

them, so as to render them lighter than the air 

' through which they were to pass. WhicheTer 

* way this happens, the ntaxim remains Tuiim* 

peached. 
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X. ijf JlftW^ riie io the HilUopS'^tLBm in 

a Day or two. 

When mists are rery heavy in themseWes, and 
rise only by the action of that protrusiye fcirce^ 
exerted by the subterranean fire, they can rise 
no higher than where the gravitation becomes 
superior to that protrusive force, for then ^ey 
descend again by their own weight, and this 
occasions the appearance mentioned in the obser* 
vation of their hanging upon hilLtops, where 
they are very soon condensed, and fall down in 
rain. 

Formerly there was a very idle and ill-ground* 
«d distinction between moist and dry exhalations, 
whereas, in truth, all exhalations^ are moist, or 
in other words, are watery streams thrown off 
by bodies respectively dry ; and the former dis» 
tioctioQ was invented only to solve these pheno» 
mena of which we hav^ been speaking, that i 
the mist rising and dispersing without rain, an 
the mist condensed and resolved into rain* 
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XI* A general Mist before the Sun rises^ near 
the full Jtfoon— Fair Weather. 

r 

Remarks. 

This is a general and a yery extensiye ob'serya. 
tion, which enables us fo judge of^the weather 
for about a fortnight, and there is rery great 
reason to beliere that it will very rarelj deceiye 
us.. 

Mists are obserred to happen when the mer. 
cury in a barometer is either yery low or very 
high. They happen when it is high after the 
region of the air has continued cahn a good 
while, and in the mean time a great abundance of 
tapours and exhalations have been accumulated, 
making the air dark by their quantity, and the 
disorderly disposition of their parts. They happen 
when the mercury is low, sometimes because the 
rarity of the air renders it unable to sustain 
the Tapours^ which therefore descend and - faH 
through it. "^^ 
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XII. If Mists in the New Moon-^Rain in 

the Old. 

Remarks^ 

V 

When ezhalationv rise copiously from Ike 
earth into the region of the air, and the air 
itself is in a proper disposition, they ascend to 
a.gr^at height, and continue a long time before 
Ihey are condensed ; which accounts ver^ clearly 
and philosophically for the interral of fair 
weather between the rising of these mists, and 
their falling down again in showers. Their 
ascending about sun.rise is a proof that the air is 
thin, but iat the same time of a force sufficient 
to sustain them, since, if the mists were not spe* 
clfically lighter than the air itself they could not 
ascend. 
. When the moon is at the full, and such ex* ' 
lialations rise copiously, the time necessary* for 
them to float in the atmosphere, before they am 
condensed into clouds and rain, generally ex- 
tends beyond that moon, ai\d therefore the pre* 
sent obserYation directs us to expect fair weathert 
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XIII. If Mists in the OM— Rain in tbe New 

Moon* 

Remarks* 

It is an observation, applicable to every 
climate, that great changes of the breather 
happen at the changes of the moon. It follows 
that this is the season when the exhalations, that 
ascend sp copiously at snn.rise, are condensed^ 
and consequently at this season we must expect 
rain. If therefore exhalations rise in the new 
moon, it indicates that the air is in a fit disposition 
to support them for some time : consequently^ 
we may expect them to continue floating till the 
next regular change of weather, that is, till the 
old of the moon^ or rather till towards the next 
change. The observation, therefore, is jery pro- 
perly and cautiously worded, directing us to 
exftect rain in the old and in the new, and not 
AT the old or new; because experience shews 
that these changes of the weather happen not 
exactly at the change of the moon, but a 4ay 4>r 
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two before or after. Several iostances of this 
occur in Capt. Dampier's " History of Winds 
and Storms at Sea.** 



SECTION IV. 

VROONOpTICS OF TBB WEATHER, TAKEN FROM IIAIV* 

XIV. Sudden Rains never last long: Bui 
when the Air grows thick by Degrees^ and 
the Sun^ Moon and Stars shine dimmer and 
dimmer J then it is like to run six Hours 
usually. 

Remarks. -% 

A sudden rarefaction of the lower air, q^ 
perhaps more frequently a cold cloud descending 
from above, or cold wind descending, from above 
and condensing the invisible vapbnrs so as to 
form a cloud, are the most frequent causes of 
sadden rain. The rain^ th4|efore, ceases as soon 
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A8 an e<}aal temperature is restored to the atmo* 
sphere: but if the vapours are collected' ia the 
manner described in the latl^r part of this rule, 
it is no wonder that the rain continues longer* 

Mountainous countries, it is observed 9 have 
most rain, and the reason seems to be the winds 
drifing the clouds against the rocks and hills, 
and thereby compressing them in such a manner, 
that they are immediately dissolved, and fall as 
it were at once. Thus, in Lancashire there falls 
twice as much rain as in Essex, and from the 
same cause, probably, in the ocean over.a^nst 
the mountainous coast of Guinea, showers some, 
times fall, as it were, by*pails full. 

This observation of our shepherd is very ji^t 
and reasonable, and will rarely fail such as ob. 
serve it. The dimness of the stars and other 
^eavenly bodies, is one of the surest signs of 
very rainy weather. It is likewise to be observed, 
'4hat when the stars look bigger Ihan usual, and 
are pale and dull and: without rays, this un- 
doubtedly indicates that the clouds are condensing 
into rain, which wil| very soon fall ; aiid it has 
been obseved, that when the air grows thick by 
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degrees, and the light of the sun lessens so as 
not ^to be discerned at all, and again when' the 
moon and stars have- the same appearances, a 
continued rain for at least six hours is sure to 
follow. 

In order to have the most certain infofmatioQ 
in such cases, it is best to have recourse to a va« 
riety o{ signs.: for not . only do the clouds and 
sky, or the. sun, moon, and stars, give us previous 
notice of rainy weather, but almost eyery thing 
iif the creation, and vegetables particularly. For^ 
instance, the pimpernel, which is a very common 
flower, shuts itself up extremely close against 
rainy weather. In like manner, the trefoil swells 
in the stalks against rain, so that it stands, up 

* 

very stiff, but the leaves droop, and hang down. 
£ven the most solid bodies are affected by this 
change of the atmosphere^ for stones seem to 
sweat, and wood swells, the air driving the moist 
particles with which it is filled into the pores of 
dry wood especially, make it swell prodigiously; 
and this is -the reason why doors and windows 
are hard to shut in rainy weather. 

This Is so true, that a method has been in. 
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rented of diTiding mill-stones by the mere force 
of the air, which is done in the following manner. 
They divide a block of this kind of stone as big 
as a large rolling stone, into as many parts as 
they design to make mill-stones, and in the 
circles where this block is to be divided, they 
|Merce several holes, which they fill with aloes- 
wood dried in an oven, and expose the stone to 
the air in moist weather ; when the wood swells 
to such a degree as to split the stone as ef- 
fectually, as if it was by iron wedges driven by 
sledge hammers. 



Xy. If a begin to rain from the South j with 
a high Wind for two or three Hours j and 
the Wind falls^ but the Rain continues^ it 
is like to rain twelve Hours or more, and does 
usually rain till a strong North Wind clears 
the Air. These long Rains seldom hold tAove 
twelve HourSy or happen above once a Year. 

Remarks. 

In the state of the air diescribed in this rule^ 
the mercury in the barometer will always be 
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found I0W9 wltich indicates that the atmosphere ' 

* 

is light. . The rain, therefore, continues to fall^ 
* till a cboler and denser air from the north en* 
ables the atmosphere to support the vapours* 

The duration of rain in an inland county j 
like Oxfordsliire (where the shepherd resided) 
may not exceed twelve hours : but it is question, 
able whether thi^ will hold as a general rule, 
either as to its daration or its frequency, in all 
places ; for, near the sea, rains often happen^ 
and continue for a whole day* 



XVI. If it begins to rain an Hdur or twa 
before Sunmrisingj it is likely to be fair before 
Noon, and to continue so that day ; but if 
the Rain begins an Hour or two after Sunm 
rising J it is likely to rain all that Day, ex« 
cept the Rain.bow be seen before it rains. 

Remarks. 

This is a short dear and easy observation, 
requiring but few remarks : a few hints, how* 
ever, may not be irrelevant on the formation of 
the rain*bow. 
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.J Therain-boW) theo, is o^ circular image of the 
^un, variously coloured, and is thus produced : 
The solar rajs, entering the drops of falling rain, 
are . refracted to their further surfaces, and 
thence, by one or more reflections, transmitted 
to the eye : at their emergence from the drop, 
as well .as at their entrance, they suffer a re.' 
fraction, by which the rays are separated into 
their different colours, which consequently are 
most beautifully exhibited to an eye properly 
placed to receive them. 

Sometimes (though rarely) two, and even 
three, rain-bows are seen: the colours in the 
bow are thus disposed, viz. violet, purple, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red. After a long drought, 
the bow is a certain sign of rain ; if after much 
wet, fjBAT weather. — If the green be Jarge and 
bright, it is a sign of rain, but if the red be the 
strongest colour, then it denotes wind and rain 
togethfer.'-^If the bow breaks up all at once, 
there will follow serene and settled weather. — If 
the bow be seen in the morning, small rain 
will follow ; if at noon, settled and heavy rains ; 
if at night, fair weather. The appearance 
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of tvo Or three rain.bows ahevs fsir weather for 
the present, but settled and heaxy rains in two 
or three days time. 

LiTMAR Rain-bows.— Tlie moon sometimei 
exhibits the pbeDomenon of a rain.bow by the 
j-efraction of her rays In drops of rdn in the 
night-time. Lunar rain-bows very seldom pre- 
sent themselTes to onr observation; they are 
extremely beautiful, though mnch less than those 
that appear in the day-time, and a yellow or 
rather a straw-colour chiefly prevails. As they 
are of such rare occurrence, they cannot well 
be reckoned among the signs. of weather; con- 
sequently no probable rales for ascertaining the 
weather can be deduced from the appearance of 
such rain. bo wa. 
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SECTION V. 

PROGNOSTICS OP TBB WEATHER TAKEN FROM THE 

WINDS. 

When the atmosphere b of the same weight 
and density over a considerable extent of the 
surface of the ^earth, there a calm will obtain: 
but if this equipoise is taken off, a stream of air, 
or wind, is produced, stronger or weaker in 
proportion to the alteration made in the state 
of the atmosphere. There are diyers causes 
which make these alterations in the equipoise of 
the atmosphere, such as rarefactions or conden. 
9ations in one part more than in another ; rapours 
rising from the earth or sea, pressure of the 
clouds, &c. It would be foreign from the na« 
ture of this work to enter into a disquisition 
concerning the causes of the winds in general ; 
we shall therefore refer the curious to Lord Bacon, 
Mr. Bohun, Dr. Hi^lley, Dr. Franklin, and 
others who have written more fully on this sub- 
ject, and confine our attention chiefly to the 
winds 8o far as relates to this island. 
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Three causes may be assigned for the stated 
winds ia this island. The first of these stated 
urinds is the pjesterlyy which so frequently 
obtains every where beyond fte limits of the 
trade. wind, and has been most judiciously ,ac« 
counted for by Dr» Franklin. This general 
westerly wind is found to blow mostly from 
the north-west in the ocean, and where other 
causes do not interrene* Lord Bacon mentions 
the other. two causes, as having been long ob« 
served, viz. that winds blow fiost frequently 
from the sea ; and next, that where there are 
high mountains covered with snow, stated winds 
blow from that quarter at the time the snow 
dissolves. 

Lord Bacon imputes the frequency of th^ 
winds from the sea to the copious ascent of 
watery vapour from it; and as signs that such 
vapours do ascend from it, he observes, that 
^^ the sea and lakes sometimes swell very con« 
siderably, though no winds are found to blow, 
which he remarks is probably occasioned by the 
warm vapour rising out of the earth under the 
water. At such times a kind of mnrmuring 
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noise is heard, the sounding of the shore is heard 
to a greater distance than usual, and sometimes 
a froth or watery bubbles are seen on the sea/ 
whilst it is flat and calm. , Hence miners foretel 
storms, by the muddiness of the water, or by the 
fumes which rise in mines, before any aigns 
appear above ground*" Mr. Bohun relates, 
that ^^ in Cornwall they have so sure prognos- 
tics of storms at sea, from their mines, that the 
fishermen never presume to reroun out^ when 
the signal is giten by the eruption of certain 
meteors, which immediately presage a tempest. 
In St. Owen's bay in the isle of Jersey," con. 
tinues he, ^^ the sea is often strangely disturbed 
before the western storms, even when the air is 
very caltn; and though no wind be stirring, 
yet the roaring of the waves may be heard, not 
only over the whole isle, but into France about 
thirty miles distant, which is the certain prognos* 
tic of an ensuing tempest." 

This agitation of the sea, and noise of the 
water, may be occasioned by a storm in the At: 
lantic Ocean, with the wind at west ; for as the 
storm proceeds eastward, the waves raised by it 
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will greatly outgo the wind, and thereby reach 
the eastern coast some hours before the wilid 
arrives there/ It is probable, that if any storms 
arise from vapours ^ ascending thus from the 
earth under the sea, they are only such as are 
Tery violent : for that power which the air has of 
taking np water, will supply sufficient to occa^ 
aion the winds so frequent from the sea, and is 
perhaps their most general cause. 

Wind is air in motion, excited by various 
cfltuses. The sun, by x^oncurrent circumstances 
in land, water, and vapour, lightens and dis. 
perses the air from one plade, and at one time, 
more than at another* Inflammable exhalations, 
and other explosions, shall warm and thin the air 
in particular places* A doud or portion of 
TapoQv full of electrical matter, passing over a 
cloud ov region of land more destitute of electri- 
cal matter, will shed streams of fire tfpon the 
less electric body, and'^thereby &cite violent 
motione, &e. Now, wherever the air is thrown 
into a state of rarefaction, there a vacuity is 
produced, and the adjacent air flows as water to 
the breach of a dam, i^nd the flood is either violent 
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♦r not, ai the space through which it paues is 
shaped; lasting as the quantity of iuid set in 
motioo, and as the extent of the vacuity is to be 
replenished. If the vacuity be spacious, 4be 
flow win be plentiful (obstructions in the way 
being allowed for) ; if the channel through which 
the influx runs be long, narrow, and fmuieUUke, 
the velocity will be great, and vice versa / but 
if a large quantity of condensed air should at 
this time press forward towards this large vacuity, 
the motion of the air wiH be impetuous, or what 
we call a storm. If, on the other haftd, the 
rarefactions in particular districts be gentle, 
and .there is room for denser air to succeed with, 
out violence, the motion also is gentle; and 
where no extraordinary rarefactions are produc* 
ed, and the vapours are 'equally dispersed^ ar 
calm ensues. 

If rarefying vapours assume the shape of an 
•blate disc, ov^r.spreading as a cauopy a wide 
extent, the weight and continuity of the tncum* 
bent air is' in this district, for a time, and' to a 
certain degree, shspended; the .mercury sinks 
ia the barometer, and at thci same lime the cor* 
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rent of the air aboTe this disc shall go one way^ 
towards any yacuify) which shall create a fresfi 
tendency, and the under.cnrrent of air, influence 
ed by another rarefaction, shall go in a different, 
perhaps opposite direction ; there being no com* 
munication between the currents abore and 
below the disc of vapours, sufficient to determine 
them to one 'point. Thus ,again, by the fall or 
even recess of a great body of vapours in one 
place out of our sight, the air over our heads 
being condensed, and keeping the mercury high^ 
extends itself into the vacuity, the wind blows, 
and the mercury falls in a serene sky, to our sur* 
prise. B^ the rising of a like body of vapours, 
and accumulating the air of our horis^on, the 
mercury rises in a cloudy and even rainy sky. 
When the wind is violent, the perpendicular 
pressure of the air is much lessened by the 
veiocky of the horizontal motion, and the mer- 
cury falls. When the air is fullest of vapours, 
the mercury faUs; the pressure of the atmo. 
spliere depending not only on the weight of the 
fluid, but also on the agility and elasticity of the 
column of air which is broken and interrupted 
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by such a qaantity of moisture floatipg between^ 
condeosing, and ready to fall. These, and many 
other variations which might be mentioned, ^are 
the necessary results of meteors, vapours^ and 
air intermixed ^in separate portions, and acting 
with reciprocal, but generally very different 
powers. 

It has frequently been remarked, that the 
winds in'the upper region of the air, as may be 
seen by the motion of the clouds, are very dif^ 
ferent from those jiear the surface of iJie earth.* 

A sign of a change of weather which seemed 
new and singular to Mr. Borlace,+ was thus, 
August 15, 1752, the wind being at west-north. 
west, the sky cloudy, the mercury -moving up. 
ward in the barometer, at about six in the even, 
ing, there appeared in the north-east the frus- 
irum of, a rain. bow. All the colours were 
lively and distinct. They call it in Comwali a 
weather.dog, or weather's -eye, and pfonounce 
it a certain sign of hard rain. The mercury fell 

* Memoires de PAcadetnie Royale des Sciences} pour 
Fan 1717. i 

t Natural History of ComwaU, p. 17. 
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•f^y and that without rain. Next morning was 
dry, but not clear : about eleTen it began to 
raii^gentlj, and at one a flood of rain came oo, 
which continued all night and till the next 
morning. .^ 

Our northerly winds in the foegianing of the 
winter may arise from the weight of the cold 
northern air OTercoming the warmer southern 
air, which, as the heat lessens, is less loaded 
with vapours, and therefore more easily gives 
way to theisold northern and denser air. Hence 
^e frequency of north-west winds at that season. 

The most general cause of the easterly winds 
in the spring, and beginning of summer, arises 
from the melting, of the snow on the continent, 
as observed by Lord Bacon. The warmth which* 
constantly obtains, in a tfiaw, raises not only 
much of the melting snow into the air, but the 
exhalations which had been so long confined by 
the frost, rise copiously into the air, and become 
the cause of our easterly winds, which are ob* 
served to blow more or less in proportion to the 
duration and sererity of the winter on the con- 
tinent. ; 

« 3 
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Without entering, howeTer, into the causes 
of the frequent changes of our winds, concern, 
ing which philosophers are by no means agreed, 
we shall now proceed to the shepherd's rules 
relating to the winds. 

XVII. Observe that in eight Years Time 
there is as much South'fVest Wind, as" 
North. East J and consequentli^ as many wet 
Years as dry. 

Remarks, 
This is^ confessedly, a very extraordinary 
aphorism from a country shepherd, but at the 
same time it perfectly corresponds with the 
observations of Dr. Hooke, Dr. Derham, Dr. 
Grew, and other able naturalists, who with un- 
wearied pains and diligence have calculated the 
quantity of rain falling in one year, and compare 
ed it with that which fell in another. The in* 
genious obsenraiftions and calculations of Mr« 
Kir wan, already noticed,* certainly afford abun« 
dant ground to conclude that there is a kind of 

♦ Sec pages 6l-~68. 
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natural balance establishied, of wet and dry 
weather, as well as oC light and darkness, Heat 
aod coldy and similar variations. 

It maj not 'be amiss, however, to caution the 
reader against a mistake Into which the fanner 
of this rule being stated maj easily lead him : 
viz, that south-west winds cause rain, and north, 
east winds fair weather, which is by no means 
clear or 'certain. Generally speaking, it is in- 
deed true, that south-west winds and rain, north, 
east winds and fair weather, come together ; but 
the question is, which causes the other? — and a 
mofe difficult question cannot eanly be stated, 
because there seems. to be facts on both sides. 
South-west winds seldom continue long without 
rain ; this seems to prove the affirmatire : but on 
the other hand, when in hard weather rain begins 
to fall, the wind commonly veers to the south* 
west; this looks as if the rain caused the wind. 

But there is one thing which seems strongly 
io confirm the shepherd's observation, viz*, that 
in any given place the quantity of rain one year 
with another is found to be the same by ezpe^ 
rience ; according to which, the following table 
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bas been calculated^ for the mean quantity of 
rain felling one year with another in those placet 
which are mentioned^ and on this pri^rtioa the 
otiier seems to be founded. 



^At Harlem 


24 Inches 


Delf 


%1 


Dort 


40 


Middleburg 


33 


Paris 


20 


Lyons 


37 


Rome 


20 


Padua 


37i 


Pisa 


34i 


Ulm 


27 


Berlin 


Ifii 


In Lancashire 


40 


Essex 


19i 



XVIIL When ike Wind iurm to Norths 
East^ and it continues tvo Duyi without 
Rain^ and does not turn South the third 
Day, nor Rain the third Day^ it is likefy 
to continue ^North^East for eight or nine 
Days^ all fair; and then to come Jo the 
South again. 
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Remarks, 

Theie rules of our shepherd are amqng the 
most Taluafole of the whole collection ; his ob. 
serration of the manner, which the winds settle 
in the east or sonth-west, is particularly worthy 
the farmer's attention, because it will lead him to 
most useful fore.knowledge. It is however 
proper to observe, that as great part of England 
is a champaign country^ at least free from *high 
hills, the winds and weather are more regular 
there than in mountainous countries, or where 
the coast is intersected by arms of the sea. The 
shepherd^s remarks, made in the middle of that 
delightful plain which constitutes the greatest 
part of England, will therefore not hold so true 
in other places differently situated. 

When he tells us, that in eight years we have 
as many wet as dry, he does not ascertain what 
winds bring rain or ^ fail* weather; and, ^s Mr. 
Worlidge observes, that wind which brings rain 
to one part of the island, may not to another ; 
for on which coast th|e sea is nearest, the wind 
more frequently brings rain to that place, than 
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to another, where the sea is* more remote. There, 
fore it is necessary, that all such as expect any 
success to* their obsenratioas, shoald adjust the 
rules io the place where they IiTe^ and not trust- 
to the observations of other places. 

%IX» After a Northerly Wind for the mat 
part of two Months or more, and then 
coming Southj there are usually three or four 
fair Days at first, and then on the fourth or 
fifth Day comes Rain^ or else the Wind 

, turm North again^ and continues dry. 

XX. If it turn again out of the South to 
the NorthmEast with Rain^ and continues in 
the North-Eait two Datfs without Rain^ and 
neither turm South nor rains the third 
Day J it is likely to continue NorthmEast two 
or three Months. 

The wind will finish these tarns in thre» 

weeks. 

• •• 

XXI. ^ it returns to the South within a 
Datf or two without Rain, and turns Norths 

ward with Rain, and returns to the South in 
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«ii< or two Days as before^ two or thret 

times together after this sort^ then it is like 

to be in the South or South*.We8t two or three 

Months together^ as it was in the North 

before* 

The winds will finish these tarns in a fortnight* 

XXII. Fair Weather for a Week with a South, 
em Windj is like to produce a great Drought, 
if there has been much Rain out of the South 
before. The Wind usually turns from the 
North to South vAth a quiet Wind without 
Rain; but returns to the North with, a strong 
Wind and Rain, The strongest Winds are 
when it turns from South to North hy West, 

When the North Wind first clears the air, 
which is usually once a Weeky be sure of a fair 
Day or two. 

XXIII. If you see a Cloud rise against the 
Windy or Sidemwind, when that Cloud comes 
up to you^ the Wind will blow the same way the 
Clond came. The same rule holds of a 
dear piace^ when all the Sky is equally 
thick f except one clear Edge* 

» 6 
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Southerly and westerly winds generally proire 
rainy in this island, there being so great an ex. 
tent of sea to the south-west : yei places far dis- 
tJMit from that sea, or which are screened from it 
by high mountains, have fair weather ; as is the 
case on the north.east coast of Scotland, where 
the vapours are intercepted by the Grampian 
hills. The easterly winds, coming to the south 
part of the island over a narrow tract of sea, are 
generally fair, except in winter, when they bring 
on the dark, heavy sky. They are extremely 
sharp and cold in the winter, coming from a 
frozen continent ; but if inclined to the south, 
are hot and dry in the summer, as coming from 
the continent then heated by the sun. The 
easterly Vinds crossing a much wider sea in their 
passage to Scotland, prove generally rainy all 
along the east of that country ; but fair on the 
west. We may easily conceive that the air, in 
crossii^ the German ocean, may take up water 
enough to cause this rain by its faculty Of at- 
tracting water, before mentioned. 

A wind blowing from the sea is observed to be 
always moist; cold in summer, and warm in 
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irinter, unless tho8«a be frozen np: (i*e.iStm , 
temperatare of wind blowing oTev water is moiw 
equal Jhan that of wind blowing over iMid:) 
and winds blowing from large continents are dry, 
warm in summer, and cold in winter. If tlM 
frost is so great as to freeze the vapour as it 
rises from the sea, it must feel extremely> sharp 
and cold to our bodies ; though by the thermos 
meter the cold may be the same as in lofty sitna* 
tionS) to which such heary vapours seldom 
ascend in winter. 

Lord Bacon observes, that << when the wind 
changes comformable to the motion of ther sun, 
that is from east to south, from south to west, 
&c. it seldom goes back ; or if it does, it is only 
for a short time : but if it moves in a contrary 
direction, viz. from east to north, from north to 
west, it generally r eturns to the former point, at 
least before it has gone quite through the circle* 
When winds continue to vary for a few hours, 
as if it were to try in what point they should 
settle, and afterwards begin to blow constant, 
they continue for many days. If the south wind 
begins to Uow for two or three days, the north 
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mind will blow snddenly after it: but if the 
aosfth ifind blows for the same Dumber of dajs^ 
the south will not rise till after the east has 
^lowaa while. Whaterer wind begins to blow 
in the morning, usually continues longer than 
that which rises in the eyening*" 
. Mr. Worltdge observes, that ^^ if the wind 
be east or northeast in the fore part of the 
summer, the weather is likely to continue dry : 
and if westward towards the end of the summer, 
then will it also coQtinue dry. I fin great raina 
the winds rise or fall, it signifies that the rain 
will forthwith cease. If the colours of the rain, 
bow tend more to red than any. other colour^ 
wind follows; if green or blue predominate^ 
then rain.'' 



SECTION VI- 

PROG1I08TIC8 OF THE WEATHER, TAKEli FROM THE 

SEASONS. 

XXIII. Sfbing and Summer. If the Uut 
eighteen Da^s of February and ten Da^ 
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of March he for the 'most pari rain^^ then 
the Spring and Summer Quarten are like 
to be 80 too : and I never knew a great 
Drought but it entered in that Sesaon. 

Remarks. 

Observation will easilj discover whether this 
rule be well or ill fouoded, that is to saj^ whe- 
ther our shepherd's observation will serve for 
other places or not, and where it will serve and 
where not. It is but highly probable, that the 
weather in one season of the year determines the 
weather in another : for instance, if there be a 
rainy winter, then the autumn* will be dry ; if a 
dry spring then a rainy winter. Our forefathers 
had abundance of odd sayings upon this subject, 
and some proverbs for every month in the year, 
many of which seem to have but indiiferent fouii. 
dations. There can however be no harm in ob- 
serving them, in order to discover whether these 
traditional remarks are well or ill founded. 

Jaoiver freeze the pot by the fire. 

If the grass grow in Jaoiver, 

It grows the worse for't all the year. 

The Welchm^ had rather see his dam on the bier 
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Than toteeftftir Febnieer. 

Mareli wind and May sun 

Make clothes white and maids dan* 

When A))ril blows his horn. 

It's good both for hay and corn. 

An April flood 

Carries away the frog and her brood. 

A cold May and a windy 

Makes a fall bam and a iindy. 

A^ May flood nevler did good. 

A swarm of bees in May 

Is worth a load of bay. 

But a swarm in July 

Is not worth a fly, &c. 

XXIV. Winter. If the latter End of October 
and Beginning of November be for the most 
part warm and raintf^ then January and 
February are like to be frosty and cold^ 
except after a very dry Summer. 

XXV. If October and Novetnber be Snow and 
Frosty January and February are likely to h^ 
open and mild* 

Remarhm "" 
The reason of this obseryation, supposiag it to 
be true, is to be sought in that balance of the wea^ 
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(her which Providence has «8tablithed. There 
is not only a time to sow, and a time to reap^ but 
there is. a time also for dry and a time for wet 
weather; and if these do not happen at proper 
seasons, they will certainly happen at others : for 
not only has the wisdom of philosophers dis- 
covered, but their experiments and observations 
haye demonstrated, that there is a certain Tule or 
proportion observed between wet weather and 
dry in every country, so that it is nearly the 
same in every annual revolution ; neither is it 
wet and dry weather only, but hot and cold, open 
and frost, that are thus regulated. Hence we 
see, that when the Scripture represents to us 
God's settling things by weight and measure, it 
speaks not only elegantly, but exactly : for we 
are not to understand,by Providence, any extraor« 
dinary or supernatural interposition of almighty 
power, but the constant and settled order esta* 
blished^by the will of that Almighty Being, which 
order we ordinarily call Nature. ^ 

The following rules, laid down by Lord Bacon, 
will conclude our remarks on the shepherd's 
prognostications of. the Changes of the weather 
from the seasons. 
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If the waioscot or waUt that used to sweat* be 
drier than usual, in the^beginaiog of winter, or 
.the eves of houses drop more slowly than ordi- 
nary, it portends a hard and frosty winter : for 
it shews an inclination in the air to dry weather, 
which, in winter, is always joined with frost* 

Generally, a moist and cool summer portends 
a hard winter* 

A hot and dry summer and autumn, especially 
if the heat and drought extend far into S^tem- 
bei;, portend an open beginoiog of winter, and 
cold to succeed towards the latter part of the win* 
ter, and beginning of spring. 

A warm and open winter portends a hot and 
dry summery for the yapours disperse into the 
wjnter showers ; whereas cold and frost keep 
them in, and convey them to the late spring and 
following summer. 

Birds that change countries at certain seasons, 
if they come early, shew the temper of the wea. 
ther, according to the country whence they came ; 
aS) in the winter, wood.cocks, field*fares, snipes, 
&c. if they come early, shew a cold winter ; and 
the GHckoos, if they come early, show a hot sum« 
mer to follow. 
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A serene autumn denotes a windy winter ; a 
windy winter, a rainy spring ; a rainy spring, a 
serene snmmet ; a serene summer, a windy au* 
tomn ; so that the air, on a balance, is seldom 
debtor to itself ; nor do the seasons succeed each 
other in the same tenor for two years together. 

In addition to these rules, Mr. Worlidge re* 
marks, that 

If at the beginning of the winter the south wind 
blow, and then the north, it will probably be a 
cold winter; but if the north wind first blow, and 
then^the south, it will be a warm and mild winter. 

If the oak bear much mast, it prognosticates a 
long and hard winter. The same has been observed 
of hips and haws. If broom be full of fiowerS| 
it usually signifieth plenty. 

Mark well the flowering almonds in the wood ; 

^ If od'rons blooms the bearing branches load. 
The glebe will answer to the sylvan reign, 
Great heats will fbllow, and large crops of grain. 
But if a wood of leaves o'ersha^e the tree. 
Such and so barren will the harvest )>e. 
In vain the hind shall vex the threshing floor, 

' For empty chaif and straw will be thy 9tore. 

ViROIL. 
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This obsenration, says *Mr. Worlidge, bath 
proved for the most part true for several years 
BOW past ; as Iq 1673 and 1674 there were but 
few nuts, and cold and wet harvests ; in 1675 and 
1676, were plenty of nuts^ and heavy and dry 
harvests; bat more * especially in 1676 was a 
great shew of nuts, and a very hot and dry har. 
vest succeeded* 
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APPENDIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 

NOT REFERIBLB TO ANY OF THE PRECEDING PARTS 

OR SECTIONS. 



I. Observations on the Winds, 

In the former part of this work, vre have stat^ 
ed the various states of weather indicated bj the 
blowing of particular winds ; in addition to those 
remarks, we annex the following particnlars, 
which will be found not devoid of interest to the 
attentive observer of nature. 

Wind, it may be observed, is a sensible agita* 

fion of the atmosphere, caused by a quantity of 

air blowing from one place to another. As not 

only navigation depends in a great degree upon 

the direction and forc9 of the^winds, but also the 

1 
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temperature of climates and the healthiness of 
the atmosphere are materially influenced by them, 
the following facts, drawn from attentive observa- 
tion, are submitted'to the reader's attention. 



1. Sea and Land Breezes, 

Sea-breezes commonly^ rise in the morning 
about nine o'clock. They first approach the 
shore gently, as if they were afraid to come near 
it. The breeze comes in a fine, small, black cnri 
apon the water, whereas all the sea between it 
and the shore (not yet reached by it) is as smooth 
and even as glass in comparison. In hiUf an 
hour's time after it has reached the shore, it fans 
pretty briskly, and increases gradually till tvekre 
o'clock ; 4hen it is commonly the strongest, and 
lasts so till two or three, a very brisk gale.— 
After three, it begins to die away again, and grau 
dually withdraws its force till all is spent ; and 
about five o'clock it is lulled asleep, and cones 
DO more fill next morning. 
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As the 8ea.breeze8 blow in the da/, and rest 
in the night; so, on the contraiy, the land- 
breezes blow in the night, and rest in the ^daj, 
alternately succeeding each other : they spring 
up between six and tweWe at night,, and last till 
six, eight, or ten in the morning. 



2. The Trade^Winds. 

The trade.winds denote certain regalar winds 
at sea, blowing either constantiy the same way, 
or alternately this way and that : they are thus 
designated from their use in naTigation and in the 
Indian trade. 

The constant trade* winds do not usually blow 
near the shore, but only on the ocean, at least 30 
or 40 leagues off at sea^ clear from any land, es. 
pecially on the west coast, or side of any conti. 
nent) for, on the east side, the easterly wind he. 
ing the true trade-wind, blows almost home to 
the' shore, so n^ar as to- receive a check from ihe 
land-wind. 
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And not only the general trade- winds, but also 
the constant coasting trade-winds, are in like 
manner affected by the lands, as is proved on the 
coast of Angola and Peru. But it must be re* 
marked, that thetrade.winds which blow on any 
coast, except the north coast of Africa, whether 
they are constant and blow all the year, or whe. 
ther they are shifting winds, do never blow right 
in on the shore,- nor right along shore, but go 
slanting^ making an acute angle of about 22 de. 
grees. Therefore, as the land tends more east or 
west, from north or south on the coast ; so the 
winds do alter accordingly. 



3. Direction of the Winds. ^ 

From an averagejof ten years of the register kept 
by the order of the Royal Society, it appewrs, 
that at London the winds blow in the follow- 
ing order : 
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D«^t. 


South-west ^ 


. . lU 


North-east 


58 


North-west 


50 


West 


.« 53 


South-east . 


. . 3d 


East . 1. ^ . 


20 


South . «p , 


IS 


North . « 
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It appears from the same register, thai the 
south-west wind blows at an average more fre. 
quently than an^ other wind during every month 
of the year, and that it blows longest in Jaly and 
August; that the north-east blows most con« 
stantly during January, March, April, May, and 
June, and most seldom during Febraary^ J^ljy 
September, and Dtcembet ;; and that the north- 
west wind blows oftener from November to 
March, and more seldom during September aud 
October, than any other months. The south- 
west winds are also most frequent at Bristol^ and 
next to Uiem are the north-east.^ 



* PIdUmfk TWnw. if the KoyoZ SocUiy, vol. Ivir p. 683. 
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In Ireland the south-west and west are the 
grand trade^winds, blowing most in summer, au- 
tumn, and winter, and least in spring. The 
nortk-east blows most in spring, and nearly dou. 
ble to what it does in autumn and winter. The 
south-west and north. west are near!/ equal, and 

are most frequent after the south-west and west.* 

> 

The direction in which the wind I4ows may 
be ascertained by obserFing certain flowers, some 
kinds of which are adapted both to the winds and 
to rain. Of this description are the flowers of 
|yea«, which are furnished with small boats to cover 
and shelter the stamina, andfthe embryos of 
their fruits. Further, they have large pavilions^ 
and rest on tails bent, and elastic like a nerve; 
so that when the wind blows over a field of peas, 
all t)ie flowers may be seen to turn their backs to 
the wind, like so many weather.cocks. 

« Dr. Rntf7*s Histoid of the Weather in Dublio, 6te. 
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11. Observations on Lightning. 

LightniDg strikes the highest aii4 most pointed 
objects In iti coiiriic, in {)refereitcle to > odiDrs^ as 
hills, trees, spires, jna^ of ships, &q. So^ til 
pointed conductors receive, and ihroiw off thh 
electric fluid more readily than such as are ter» 
minated bj flat snrCsces. , Lightning is observed 
to take and foilovr the readiest and best con* 
ductor. 

With regiird to places of safety in times of 
thunder and li^lning, Dr. Franklin's advice iS| 
to sit in the middle of a room, provided it be not 
under a m^tal lustre suspended by a chain, sitting 
on one chair, and laying the feet on another. It 
is still better^ he says, to bring two or thiee mat- 
t jesses, or beds, into the middle of the room, and 
folding them double, to place the chairs upon 
them ; for, as they are not so good conductors as 
the walls, the lightning will not be so likelji; to 
pass through them. But the safest place of all 
is in a hammock hung by'silken cords, at an equal 
distance from all the sides of the room. Dr. 
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Priestley obserres that the place of most perllbct 
safety must be the cellar^ and especially the mid. 
die of it ; for when a person is lower than the 
surCace of the earth, the lightning must strike it 
before it ^an possibly reach him* In the fields^ 
the place of safety is within a few yards of a tree^. 
but not ^ite near it. > 



III. tVaier^ipotfii. 

- A water-spoot is an extraordinary ^meteor^ 
most frequently observed at sea. It commonly 
begins ^y a cloiid which appears very small, and 
wliich sailors term the squall: 'this in a little time 
augments into an enormous cloud of a cylindri. 
cal form, or tliat of a re?ersed cone,'' and produ.. 
ces a noise somewhat like an agitated sea, some* 
times accompanied with thunder and lightning^ 
and also pouring down large quantities of hail or 
* rain, sufficient to inundate large vessels, to over. 

1 
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whelm frees and houses^ and erery tbtog wMdl 
Opposes its violent impetuosity.* 

Water-spoiits are inore frequent at sea than by 
land : and so convinced are mariners of their 
dangerous consequences, that when they perceive 
their approach^ they frequently endeavour to 
dissipate them by firing a cannon, before they 
approach too near the ship. Water.spouts have 
also been known to have committed great devas. 
tationsby land ; although where there is no water 
near, they generally assume the form of a whirl- . 
wind* 

« 

Various extraordinary effects have been re- 
corded, as being produced by water- spouts, the 
descriptions of which most probably have been 
much exaggerated. One at Topsham^ in Devon- 
shire, is said to haye cut down an apple tree| 
several inches in diameter: another, it is said^ 
seemed to be produced by a concourse of winds, 
turning like a screw, the clouds dropping down 
into it; it' threw down trees and branches, with 

a gyratory or circular motion. 

. • » - • ■ 

* Gregoiy'a Economy of Natare, vol. 1. p. 879 

ft 3 
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IV. Nautical Obiervatians may 'he made fr dm 

Aquatic Plants* 

The seeds of aquatic plants have forms no 
less adapted than those of their lea?es, to the 
places where they are destined to grow; they 
are all constructed in a manner most proper fot 
tailing. Some of them are fashioned like shells; 
others like boats, rafts, and skiffs, as well as 
tingle and double canoes, similar to those of the 
South Seas. By an attentiye study of this part 
alone of natural history , a great number of yery 
curious discoveries might be made respecting the 
art of tfossing currents of every sort. A very 
ingenious writer concludes this observation by 
the following remark. ^^ I am persuaded that 
the first men, who were much better observers 
than we are, took their different methods of 
travelling by water from those models of nature, 
of which, with all our pretensions to discovery, 
we are but feeble imitators." 

The aquatic or maritime pine has its kernels 
inclosed in a kind of small bony shoes, notched 
on the lower side, and covered on the upper 
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with a piece resembling a ship^s hatch. The waU 
initj which ^dights so much in the banks of 
fivers, has its fruit contained in two small boats, 
fitted to each other. The hazel, which becomes 
so bushy on the brink of rifalets, and the olive, 
which loves the sea-shore to such a degree that 
it degenerate!! in proportion as it is removed from 
it, bear their seed inclosed in a species of small 
casks, capable of enduring the longest vojagetf* 
The red berry of the yew, whose favourite resi- 
dence is the cold and humid mountains, near 
the margin of lakes, is hollowed, out into a little 
bell. This berry, on dropping from the tree, Is 
at first cafried down by its fall, to the bottom df 
the water ; but it instantly returns to the surface 
by means of a hole, which nature has contrived 
in the form of a navel, above the seed. In this 
aperture is lodged a bubble of air, which brings 
it back to the surface of the water, by a me. 
chanism more ingenious than that of the diving 
bell, as the vacuum of the latter is undermo8t| 
and that in the berry of the yew uppermost* 
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y« Mi9€eUuwfott$ OhienaUtmt on Pianit. 

In the former part of this work, notice hal 
been taken of the indications of weather afforded 
by the Vegetable creation: beside aftirdtng 
tbese prognostics, many plants also fold them- 
seltes np at particnlar hours, and widi snch" 
regnlarity, as to have acquired particnlar 
names from tlus property. The followii^ are 
among the more remarkable plants of this* der* 
eription. 

1. TitE GoAT^'s BxARD, or Tnrgopogon of 
Itinnaens ; the ffowers of thiii plant open in the 
morning at the approach of the sun, and (with, 
out regard ta the state of the weather) regularly 
shut abont noon. Hence h is generally known 
in the country by the name of J oknmgO'to^beA 
at^noon. ' 

it. The Priitcesses* Leap, or Four o^fock 
l*lower, in the Malay Islands, is an elegant 
•hrbb so called by the natifes, because Aeir 
^adies are fon4 of tiie gratefal odour of its white 
lfiBfes» It takes its generic name from its quality 
Oiopcoiqg its flowers at four in the evening, and 



not dosing them in the moriitng till the same hour 
returns^ when they agam exparid iu the ^ev^ng 
at the same hoar* 

Many people transplant them from the woods 
Into their gardens^ and use them as a dial or 
clocjty cspeciaUy in cloudy j? eather* 

X Thk £vbhing Pjaivao8E.<»-This flower ia 
well known from its remarkable properties of 
regularly shutting with a. loud popping noise^ 
about sun-set in the eyening^ and <^iening at s«n- 
rise in the morning. A curious obserrer may 
reoeiTe pleasure, by noticing how regularly, 
aft^fisix o'clock, these flowers will report the 
approach 4>f night., 

^« The Parkinsania or Tamariitd Tebs, 
the XopfaM or Nims-woiiT, Njfmphwa or 
VfATVLhuiTyCalendula or MABiGOLDy^schgm 
nomene. or Bastabd Ssmsitite Plast^ as)A 
soTeral withers ol the JDiack^Ata classy, in sevena^ 
weather exp^d their leaves in the day-time, and 
contract theim duriug the night* According t0, 
fCMue botanists, Ae Tamarind-tree enfolds with* 
in its leayes the flowers or fruit, every n|gbt^ ia 
order to guard them from cold or rain« 
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. 5. Tke flower of tbe Gabdbn LBTvyiBE, 
is iQ a vertical; plai^, opens at seren o'dodc^ 
and shuts at ten. 

^ 6. A species of serpentine Atoss, without 
pricklesywhose large and beautiful flower exhales 
a strong odour of the raailia^ during the tima 
of its expansion, wbioh is Tery short, is cultivated 
ki the imperial gar4en at Paris, It does not blow 
till .towards tibe month of July, and abOot firo 
o'dook in the erenin^ ; at which timeitgradnallj 
ep^BS its petals, expands them, droops, and dies* 
Bjr ten o^clock the same night, it. is toiailf 
withered, to the great astonishment of the spec^ 
tators, who flock in crowds to see it 

In like manner, the attentive observer of 
aatiire may notice, how almost every species of 
flowers are expanded or opened by the genial 
says of th» sun^ but in the evening and during 
a moist state of the air the flowers dose, or coo« 
tract, lest the: moisture (penetrating the dust iA 
tbe anthers), should' coagulate the. same^ and 
prevent St from being blown on the stigmata or 
•nmmits. A rery remarkable ciFcnmstance^ 
attending plants of this class isy that when tbe 
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hemsAMon i^ completed, the towers do not 
•ono tract either in the day, or- in the eYening^ 
nor at the approach of run. 
' In addition to the flowers of plants aboyei men* 
fionedj' as closing and opening their petals at cer» 
t&ln faonr^-Of the day, many others^ might be specie 
i»d* The illftstrions Linmens has ennmerated 
forfy^six flowers, Which possess this kind of 
tensiliifily: he dittdes them into thre^e classes; 
> !• Meteoric flowers^ which less accurately 
•bserre thio bonr of folding, but are expanded 
sooner or later accfording to the cloudiness, mots* 
lure or pressure of the atmosphere. 

d. Tropical -Flowers y that open in the morn.; 
Ugftnd close before Evening every day; but the 
hour of their expanding becomes earlier or later 
as the length of the day increases or decreases* 

3. Equinoctial Flowers^ which open at !| 
certain and exact hour of th^ day, and for the 
most part close at another determinate hour. * 
, fiance the Hpr<»loge, or BoTAMii9i«ij{|rATC9| 
is formed from numerous pkints, which ai'^^f 
frequent occurrence in this country. (Seethe 

FnONTISPlECEt) 

« Dr. Darwin's <« Poetical Works,'* vol. n. p. 90, note* 
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Inibe epgrtTiBg just r^enred it, tte |tttlefi 
M.N. £• and A. in tlw third mi 9ixih civeii* 
lar spaces of the Dial, signify Mornkig, Ni|^ty 
Ereoing^^and Afternoaa; andthe figuvei on the 
fqurth and icvenih spaces rrfi^r to thehovr of tii<i- 
day or night, &c. the flowers open or' shut at» 
For exfunple^ktthere^derlookfof Papaterntu 
iicauh^ or naked poppy, and he^ wiU find in the 
corresponding spaces, that it opens in ther mortta 
ing at fire o'clock, and closes in theereningtC 
seyen. The other lettert and figuiee will eon«i» 
pond in a similar manner with the flowers nm- 
tionedinthe/fr«/or/ar^e«paceofthedial. These 
obseryations, howeyer, can only be made daring 
the summer months, but they will aflbrd amplf 
and rational amhsement to those who are partU 
to botanical experiments. 



Three of the Car&nalPointtaf the Comfmif 
shown bjf the Sun^flowet* 

The common annual san*flo wer has the remark- 
able property of following the course of the sua 
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joTtBg the dty ; and in the night (the stalks Hii* 
twisttog) Mtarns to the east, to face the sua next 
ippramg. In Jtily, the top of the sun.flower being 
tender, and the flower near beginning to blow— 
if the son rise clear, the flower faces towards 
the eftst^ and tiie sun continnbig to shine, at noon 
it.faoesto'the sooth, and at six in the evening tb 
the west. This is not by. turning round with the 
son, but bj mitation; the cause of which is, 
that tiie side of the stem next the sun perspiring 
mtesty H shrinks, and this plant perspires much. 



VL Important Remark on the BeneJU of Ear* 
LjRisivG^by the late Rev, Dr. DoDnninGE. 

'^ The diflereuce between rising at five, and 
at seren o'clock in the morning, for the space of 
forty years, supposing a inan to go to heA at the 
same hour,«t night, is nearly equivalent to the 
addUion of TEN YEARS to a man*s life.''* 

* FamUy Exp9sUorf on Rom. xiiu 13; note k. 
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Dogf curious anecdote of one, 78. 
Dolphins, signs of weather from, 25» 
Early Rising, remarks on, 158. 
Earthy signs of weather from, 39,-40. 
East-Wind, nature and effects of, 35. 
Eleetridty,'(tmTatiX) observations on, 20, 21. 
£tap0rii^% nature of, 28.-^^pontaneou8 evaporation, 29» 
Flowers, meteoric, what, 155. — Tropical, ibid. — Eqoinoc- 

tial^ ibi4* 
Hersehel, (Dr.) table of, for predicting the weather fimm 

tlie sun and moon, 58. 
Horologe, or Botanical Watch, 156. 
Hygrometer, nature and •oses of, 79. — Account of different ^ 

hygrometers, 79— »87. 
Insects, si|ns of weather from, 24, 25. 
Kirwan, (Mr.) rules for prognosticating the seasons, 60. 

On the probabilities of particular seasons being follow* 4 f i 

ed by othen, 61— 68« '* \ \ 
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Lmnhertf (M.) on the mooo^iDflaCBce on the weather, 47. 

JLeech, sign of weatber'from, 27. 

JJ^hinmg^ observations on, 447. ^ 

UavMBus, remarks of, oA foretelling the weather, 6^8, 
His method of.observing the foKation of trees, 9.* OB- 
serrations on meteoric, tropical, and equhioctialflowere^ 
155. 

Iauubt li^uenee on the weather, examination of, 46-— 55. 
58,59. 

Mista, signs of weather from, 106 — 110. 

JHoon, influence of, on the atmosphere, examined, 46. 
Situations in which her in6tfence is particularly exerted, 
47, 48. Probabilities of the weather changing at cer- 
tain periods of the moon, 49. Combinations generally 
producing storms and tempests, 50^—53. Signs of wea» 
tlier from, 56— fT". 

NmUieal Obaervalunis may be made from marine plants, 
150. 

^ortk-fVmd, nature and effects of, 36. 

NottM,or South Wiod, nature and effects of, 36» 

Periods of rain, conjectures on, b% 53. . ^ 

Phenomena of nature, importance of ascertaining, i. 

PkaUB^ miscellaneous observations on, 152. Nautical ob- 
servations from aquatic plants, 150. 

.Kata, signs of, from vegetables, 15~)L7. — animals, 22, ^-c, 
th^ clouds, 31, &c.— the moon, 56. — the winds, 37 
— ^39, 126— 134.— dew, 39.— apfSearances of the earth, 
39, 40. — inanimate bodies, 41, 43. — the barometers, 70, ' 
&c. — conjectures on the periods of, 52, 53. — prognose 
tics of the weather from, 111 — 117.— See Weather. 

Bjainbow, theory of, 116.— signs oil weather from, 34, 
116. — an analysis of its colours, ibid. 96. — ^lonar rain* 
' Vows, what, 117, ' 

Rfon^auge, nature and uses of, 88, 89. 

Registers of weather, importance of keeping, 92 — 94. 

SeMy simple mode of ascertaining the weather by, 42, note. 

Sea and Land Breezes^ observations on, 142. 

SeatonSy signs of weather from, 43, &c. 134~l4b.-r-ferti]« 
or barren ones, how indicated, 44, 45.— rules for preg^ 
nostieating, 60. 

Septentrioy or N orth-Wind, natnre and effects o^ 3^ 
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t€0 INBEtC* 

Shiepf weather in Acateri by^ 9$. 

Shepherd^ rempks on the duties of, f* 

SSiepherd of ^iftbury's Rales for progneiticatiiig tbe wea* 
tner, 95^ &c. 

Skff, m^ of weather fit)ni, 31 , &c 97, 98. 

Sauih-lfiad, nature and efiects of, 36. . 

fyontaneouB Evapflrmtion, wbat, 29. 

SffflU^&eet^ (Mr.) remarks of, on the ibliation of treeiy 10* 

"Giib-^AM, or East-Wind, effects of, 35. 

i%i^^§gns of weather from, 33, 34^ 95. 

ThermBmeter, account of its nature and uses, 90 — 9t« 

TM|2(io,(M.) oalonar infliieneey 47. 

TVade-fTtmlf , remarks on, 143. 

TreeSy remarks on the folmtion of, by Xitmunis, 9 — ^11. By 
Mr. Stillingfleet, IQi Best mode of observing, lf» ' 

VegfUible Bartmetersy 77. t 

Vegetables^ changes of weather indicatfid by, 15* 

Water-Spwits^ account of, 148. 

Weather^ importance of predicting the changes of, 5, 6.— 
changes of, indicated by vegetables, 1$. — ^by animab, 
92, &c. — ^by clouds, 30, &c. 98-^105. — ^by mists, 106 
''^—110. — ^by the winds, 36, &c. — ^from appearances of 
the earth, 39, 40. — other inanimate bodies, 41, 42.<— Ob« 
servance of the seasons, 43, &c. — the moon, 56 — ^97.— 
the moon's influence on, considered, 46 — 55, 58, 59.—- 
the barometer, 7(^ &c. — the hygrometer, 79—87.— 
the rain-gauge, 88, 89. — tlie thermometer, 90.— from 
rain,11t— 117.— from winds, 118, &c. 126— 134.^the 
seasons, 134 — 140. — importance of <keepins registers 
of the wfather illustrated, 92-r94. 

Weil' Wind^ nature ami effects of, 36« 

Windy signs of, from ooiphins, 25. 

Wiwky nature of, 35, 118, &c.— signs of weather indicated 
by them, 35, 36, &c 126-^134. — ^roiscellaneotts obser^ 
vatioBs on the winds, 141. — direction of, 144, 145. 

Winiery mild or severe ones, indications o^4 1, 45. 

Zephyrwy or the West-wind, nature and elBects of, 3€» 
• ■ 

Haidtng and Wngbt, FriDten, St. John's Square, Lond(M% 
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A Saturday's Nfiw Moow a Wbt GwB.—Dr. Foraier, 
of Bruges, bus made a coimnunication to the Royal Astro- 
noraicsu Society, in which he declares that by journals of 
the weather kept by his grandfather, father, and himself, 
ever since 1767, to the present time, whenever the new 
moon has fallen on a Saturday the following twenty days 
have been wet and windy ii^ nineteen cases out of twenty. 
This is undoubtedly a curious fact, and it will be rendered 
still more so should the next nineteen out of twenty prove 
the reverse. There will be a new moon on Saturday^ the 
24th of March. Meteorologists, be on the look out \ ' 
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VARIABLE WEATHER. 

SLIGHI? EABTHQITAKESi. IN SIfCHLANB. 

Ab ft co&irMt to tiie gfMt hiM of May, allow mi 
to record ihe moBt Mvere cold erer roooUecM 
hernia Jone, yiz., 3#-5 dcff. on the Irt of JTua* 
«id3iadeg.6&the2iid (khiamoniiiur). Oa O* 
mss the temperature was aa low aa 23.3 deg*, or 
5*7 deg. of frost. Many potatoes (wlu<^ were tw« 
feet lUgli) are killed to the gron&d, as well •■ 
Freneh and kidney beans : even the young lAooli 
oi the asli are destroyed. In Mr. OL^shev^ 
reooMtH of the greatest cold of each year in Jwm 
since 17H taken at the Boyal Society, and froM 
l84^«t the $oyal Obserf^atory, it wiU beaeen that 
the greatest ipold in Jane occorred in 1797t lW8r 
1841; 1848, and 1849, yiz^- 

• MINIHUU TBMPXRATURI. 

Deg. Deg. 

17d7 m I 1848.. 88t 

laOS 40*0 I 18i9 M-g 

At Highfield-hoTise dnilng'tiie past 23 yeam ikm 
gre»t^<Vit cold in ^naia was— 

HIlflMUM TEMPKRATSSB. 

Deg.- > Deg» 

184g..^....;.^... 8^.3 I .1858..., StT 

I860, r- 36a I 1864A ttf 

If Biair seem jiomewhat singular that near 
Nottcaghara there is A greater range of temperatttk^ 
than ih any oiher ptn^tion of Bngland ; we appear 
to li« within a belt of cold that is oflen mora 
severe than in SooUaod : at the same time our 
fnlaad position, as well iui our distance from higk 
hills, appears to be the chief reason of the i»> 
ereasedlieat in this ne^U^urhood. 



Another i^nomeae» is wortliy of 
corded. My earthqnake Madnlam on the evemng 
of v|h« 2911^ ult. registered a sensible, movement of 
the earth from W^N.W. to X.S.S., and fnMa 
eleten p.m. nntil dhe p^mv of the 3pth there war 
an almost constant moyementttf the earth, althongH' 
very slight^— I am, or, yow obedient servant, 

£. «r. IiOfW. 

Highfield-honse Observatory. 
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The Sbasons. — ^Thomson^s "Seasons" hnve 
been supersefded by an American poet, who 
dismisses the four quarters of the year in as 
many lines, thus — 

Spring— showery, flowery, bovret^. 
Summer — hoppy, croppy, poip^^. 
Autumn — wheezy, KQe«zy,{Y<&<&x^. 
/ ' Winter — slippy, dti]^py,\»\-pv^^. 
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i Thb Recent Hot Weathbb.— Sunday week haying \ 
been iliB hottest day for nearly 40 yean, we have b«en fiiToured I 
by a gjnUemati who kem a d^Uy wgietwr of the^mperatare 

K^wUhthemod^ifiMm height of the themometer in the Aadeon 
S^ ^•5;?J"^l^» J^^y '3ih, 99 0[Mwii as "the hot! 
Wednei^y") 18U. July 28th, 92; 1M8, July 240, 821* 
JfIS' W loth, 89; 1826, July 81it 90; i846,7aly fiSi, 90 ; 
1862, Jnlj 6th, 90; 1857, June 28th, 92. Sino^ Sunday 'weei 
*'ti^^^^''* aubnded oonsiderably, the thermomater ibowuif 
y diffwgro» of nmly 30 degreea between thai day and Wednes^^ 
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alr^^y^lbut miUtttee past four o'< 
lly 'cy(ed\ibb iiirvM ib6ob. W^% Wand 
' te thJMto hr a <!^ of < 18^ yciiMi/^Rh 

10 aiyi will o^twt lor a 'lopg epa^e every 
[l.'fo'^'th i«(Katf'<i>^to 4bo hanPMlr nMQn> tin aM&e'cyeto^ 
k. The rc?olutio& oi^he moons nodei cauiee the' 
rett'Iini^ll>/i;^ J^«Cb 1^ whole cooMe fft -thft'moet" 
^ l^)|it beaofH;uil <itattM^ with reipeet to the harveiti , 
^^'^iNttt J§or I^,3rears,^y^c moon can nercr befi^l when she' 
^fiS'OBpbsite to M$^ sun, and as the sun is nerer in Tirgo sno; 
t^^b»a!b«l in^citt autumtkal months iiiii plain cha^ tbemtkm i$> 
I tiororfuU in the i^posite eipn s Pisces tnd Aries. 'And tboM^ 
;jfor«¥jecan htf^ p^\j tj^ol^Viapoiis Iiii t^ jeas, whifh riee' 
fti ncajr the iixne of sunstet tor a ?irceJ^t()fetbcif as af)ore ttafedu 
ii>i^&>naer of these is e»lled th« harrestiBkOos, aad the Utfeolb 
tkeihu|it#r*8 moon. 7}t6 half e^jrcle in which the barrel 
' im^ iffeiaiA^ ^iu^ficild conunenced in 1853 and will t(>nnt«.^ 
.WeinJt8lt&;4^MkJka}r iit^^^^^ 1^ thileailr 
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Dr. Arnott, in hit ElemenU of Phytics^ U»b the 
folliMFinf observatipnii ort the utijily of lh« Baromel^: 
-*>*To tlie hashaiidnian the barom^eler is of coiMuler* 
able use, by aiding aiid correcting bit prognotticatKiti 



' uf the weather, drawn from local aigna faitiitlar Ui biih : 






but its great ase a« a vealher g lasa aeema to be to the 
; mariner, who roams over the whole ooea«f under 
skies iiiid clitnale altogether new lo him. TU^i 
watchful captain^ the preaeiit d»y, trnsiing to thia • 
^extraurdioary iho'hit.or, i« often cnaibtcd to take in aatl, ! ^ x 
and t<J make rfeWy f«»r I he slurm, where, iu fornier j ^sL 
limeii, the dreadful vUifalion would have faltcii on him j \^ 
'unprepared. The inariue barometer. has not been in j 
general use many years, ami tbe author waa' one of> a j 
numerous crew who probably owed their preaervation i 
to ita almost miraculous waruiug. It waa in a 
son them latitude. ^ The sun had just set with placid 
appearance, aflei: a beautiful afteruoon, ami the iisual 
mirth of the even i^'g- watch waa proceeding, when the 
caplain^a orders caij^e to prepare with all baste fur a 
storm. The barujiiieler bad began to fall with , 
appalling rapidit)^.'. As yet the old sailurs bad not 
perceived a threat^niiig in the oky, i|nd they were - 
surprised at tlie hurry of the preparations) but the 
re<]|uired measures were n<it completed, wheii a mnre 
awful hurricane burst upon ihrm Ihaii the matt 
experienced bad ever braved. • Nothing C4<>uM with* 
stand it; the sai I a^ already furled and chiaely iMnind 
to tbe yards, were riien away in tatters: eveit the ' 
bare yards and masts were in great, part disabled ; and 
at one lime the whole rigging Imd neaily fallen by the j 
b\»ard. Such, for a few b|Hir!*, was the mingled aoar 
of the hurricane al^>vf, i^ the waves aruitiMl, aati of ! 
the iocessaut fi^ala of tbnnder, iliat nu buman «oice ; 
could lie beard, attd^ aflfeid«t the general c<Hi«ternatiMi, 
> even tbe trumpet soimded in «ain. h\ Ihat awfut i 
'night, but for the bttte lube af mercury whi4*h had | 
given lite wajning, neither the crfraordinary atreugth ' 
of the noble fthip, nor the skill and energies of rhe 
'commander, wouUl have saved one nasm to tell the 
' tale. Oti the Yollowiirg inorpiug the wind was again 
at rest, but the sjil^k Itty up<Mi the yet bcaviuo^ vvarea 
an unsightly wreck 
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' ii^l9liiaii»««*^7^wiiiBft'«^ siMMer of tti» 

weftthflr kept ia |f ovi^ KoUin^aanalure, Ue hli^ ztnge 
of Uxnpvrmjn whioh lias pie^ailed nnoe the begiimiiig 
of the praMnt month bMbeensvrenJtimeiezoeededdaiiiv 
ilie pgQwnt oentmy. In the y^ar 1818 there wm a vetv 
hot June, the thennometer on the 12th of that month 
teaohinff to 85 degrees (Fahrenheit) in the ahade ; and on 
the 12th of Jolarin the sameyearthemeienryxoaetoSO. 
Tbero was agreM fniit and hoporop that year. Fxom the 
24ih to the 28th of Jmie, 182^ the maxinwm range of 
the thomoBMiler was from 81 to 85 deoees in the 
Aadidm The harrest was not Tery produotite, bat 
win was a good hop crop. In IW the weather in 
JtmeWlMTemarlcahly hot, and water extremely soaroe. The. 
hli^besfc point tonehed by the mspovy was 91 degrees. Com 
and hops wereToy abondant. In >^ sommer of 1826 the 
weather was the hottest ever remembered, the thermo- 
meter daring the month of Jane ranging between 86 and 
90 dec. There was a yery fndtfal harfDst, and a heavy 
ofop m hops. In 1842 the sammar was diy and hot, the 
themuNnewr on the 12th and 14th of Jane showing a 
maximum heat in the shade of 86 deg. to 88 dec. In 1844 
J one was iniensely hot, the thermometer on the l2th stand- 
iqff at 87deg. ; oik the 23d at 90 dea. ; and the 24th at 92d6g. ; 
with a drongbt which continaed for 13 weeks, and termi- 
nated on (he 25ih with a thunderstorm, aooompanled with 
hail which cUd serious damage to the crops. In 1845 the 
weather in Jtme was bright and hot, the thermometer on 
tiie 17th readbdng 86 deg. There was a fine grain harvest, 
but h<^ were a failore. In 1846 there was a scorching 
Jieat and severe drooght in the month of June. During 18 
days the thermometer exeeeded 80 degrees in the shade. On 
11 days the menary was at and above 84 dee., and on 
the 19th of the month the glass stood at 90. There was a 
fair average harvest, and a good hop crop, la 1650 Jane 
was hot and diy thronsdiout ; on several days the thermometer 
roseto 81 degraes, and on the 23d of the month itiedstered 
85 d e gres s m the shade. There was a great deal of thonder 
and Ughtning two days afterwards. The maximum heat 
daring the pMsaBt month has been from 84 to 88 degrees in 
the suds. JBot the extreme he»t has been several times 
tempered by thnnder showers. The air has been highly 
changed with electricity for the last fortnkht. On 
the evenings of the 15th and 16th inst. liffhtnmg played 
vividly and incessantly from dusk till daybreak. Xhere biave 
been numerous local thunderstorms during the week, the 
chief feature of which has been the copious fall of large hail- 
stones, in some oases of the sise of walnuts, and consider- 
able damage has been done by them to the growing crops 
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\ th» old altc&nMk snjii :— " On. Ute cfmir ^ 
St. Paler the irioter iiniti U *«tpTw!t 
3 17th of JMiuKty it th^ Fafuill "W ,Bt i 
'Antoqr— "Ifte dsjB irhea St. AjiIod; coniea are Iang«r ) 
Iqr a InoDk'* dinner "—thai is, the time speut by the ' 
monk in ntlB); it. St, Yiccrnt is coniidciiioni.tGil od the - 
22Dd, and th||i nlmuiRCk bu; ■, " Take <i&ze of Sc Viuoant. j 
fra if on UM^y JO" °bs the cod cisar uid fino wo ahsU 
hsTa mdn^jfle tbnQ natei." Thie, I aospect, i> (he reuion , 
I'VhT winb mkerB Lave taken St. Vincent tor tb^ patron ■ 
'Wot TttrinTITErBion of St. Psul is Oflebratad OD th« 
aWi, and "PIJ"'" *"!'' i" fvln doggreL " Wfaf a 34. Psul> i, 
' ^^wfine Wv' iv i I k "lit for a good yew. If it be windy t 
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